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CHI C A C 0 To New York State 


Beekeepers 
Again it is time for 


| 
CONTAINERS  __ ~Deeswax- 


Root Service from 


Send vour old combs and ecappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
presses, handled by a man who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Satisfaction 


We offer a complete line. 
GLASS JARS— 
Round, beehive, new oval. 


Twenty different jars from which to guaranteed. 


select. We can also have your beeswax worked 

TIN CONTAINERS— | into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Standard cans and pails. Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
Standard 60-lb. cans. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

COMB-HONEY PACKAGES— We carry a complete line of Root 
Shipping cases, wooden and corrugated. QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies and hon- 
Cartons and wrappers for sections. ey containers, at all times. If your copy 
All priced right with quantity advan- | of our 1934 catalog has not reached you, | 

tage. We meet competition. please write! to us. 


We give 24-hour service on your rush 


cane eahenn. A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 






























Write us for our container price list, Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 7 
also general catalog. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
. ! 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago Serves y Ou Best : 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
| 
| ee - - rrr I 
= \ 
When you go to the National 
Beekeepers’ Congress, be sure 
| ' 
and see us. We are located just ~nce Sa 
13 miles north of the conven- 
y 
tion city on main highway ' 
U. S. 41. It might be worth - 
’ ‘ 
your while if you are inter- | 
' { 
ested in package bees and 
queens. | | (Ss Primer : 
& ' A 
| American Bee Journal——monthly; pub- | 11 
lished and edited by beekeepers for bee- |} 
| meepore Full of pictures and tips on care |! — 
| of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE |) 


COPY FREE. i 
Full 12-month subscription, with BEE | 
PRIMER—22-pages. illustrated booklet {jj 
to help the beginner—BOTH FOR $1.00. | 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture it 
—hboth magazines and Primer, O : 
YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only inthe || 
' 
' 
’ 
t 


THE 


PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


“Where satisfaction is a certainty.” 





United Stater. Addreas— 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL itl 
HAMILTON . TLLDVO Is — 
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Me Rinne s ons 


Galvanized Sheet Steel 
Quickly Assembled and Dismantled by 
Sliding Seams. No Bolting, Riveting 
or Nailing. 


Packs flat in small space for storing and ship- 
ping. Great time saver, weather proof and gives 
perfect protection to bees. Dimensions 21% 
inches wide, 25% inches long by 21% inches 
high. Very durable, economical and will save 
you money 

Price, $2.75 each, for single case, and $2.50 
each in standard package of five 


CLARK SPRAY MACHINE Co. 
HARTFORD OHIO 


SELMAN FENCE 


FACTORY TO YOU, BRAND NEW! 
We make the wire, weave it into Fence and 
ship direct, FREIGHT PREPAID. 
You save real money. Ali a 
per Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
zinc galvanized. Horse-high, ull 
“tight. Farm, Poultry 
ence, Steel Posts, Gates 
Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Kitseiman Bros. Box21 Muncie, Ind. 


Get EDWARDS 
pe) METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
" costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 84. ... Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1133-1183Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Winter Packing Case 
for Bee Hives 
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HONEY 
CONTAINERS 


WITH 1934 STYLE AND FINENESS 
2¥2-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24. 


. $1.05 

'-lb. cans, per carton of 100......... 3.60 
5-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12..... 95 

5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.15 

5-lb. pails, per carton of 100. ... . 6.25 

10-lb. pails, per reship. case of 6. .... .75 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 4.60 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans.......... 95 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.25 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each. ........... .33 
24-oz. round glass jars, carton of 12.... .60 
16-oz. round glass jars, carton of 24.... .95 
8-oz. round glass jars, carton of 24.... .70 

2-lb. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 12. -70 

1-ib. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 24... .95 

Yo-lb. bee-hive glass jars, carton of 24.. .75 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 
We have beautifully decorated wrappers and at- 
tractive shipping cases. Get our prices on them. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, 


Wisconsin 











DEALERS 
ATTENTION 





We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 


tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Quake pocdoc® ) 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 














Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October) 

California Points Southern California—Bees 
are working a little near the coast on golden 
rod and alfalfa; and on mustard in the orange 
groves. Feeding is necessary in a large num- 
ber of colonies, in some sections amounting to 
three-quarters of the colonies. Brood rearing 
continues active and in some sections is above 
normal. The market for honey has been good, 
with the prices firm to stronger. Beekeepers 
have received, per Ib., in ton lots or more, or 
ange, extra white to water white, 5% -6%.e, 
mostly 


6%-6%c; white, 5%-6c; few, 6%c¢; 
light amber to extra light amber, mostly 5%4c; 


bean, white to extra white, 54%-5%c; light 
amber to extra light amber, 5%-5%c, mostly, 
5 M4e; light amber sage, 5kee; mixed flowers, 


light amber to extra light amber, 4%-5c; few 
Imperial Valley alfalfa, light amber 
to extra light amber, $6.25-6.75 per case of 
20 Ibs.; mostly, $6.25-6.50; some held high as 
7.00, and few sales low as $6.00 per case 
Beeswax has been in active demand, with pro 
ducers generally being offered 17%-18 %e per 
Ib.. with an occasional offer of 18%c¢ for good 
quality yellow, and mostly 17¢ per lb. tor poor 
er quality wax, delivered Los Angeles. Central 
Caifornia—Bees have been able to work on 
seattered cotton, jack clover, blue curl, spike 
weed, sunflower, tarweed, and eucalyptus, but 
with wild flowers generally scarce due to lack 
of moisture. Some colonies still show traces of 
huckeye potsoning The volume of winter stores 
is irregular, ranging from ample in a few to the 
need for considerable feeding in many colonies 
Very little brood is being raised at this time 
Eucalyptus promises well for spring. Good de 
mand reported for baking grade and other dark 
while the lighter honeys have been 
in moderate demand Sales by beekeepers in 
ton lots ot more, per lb., range as follows 
A\lfalfa-bean and alfalfa-cotton, light amber to 
extra light amber, 4%-5%c:; extra light amber 
alfalfa-clover, TMe alfalfa, white to extra 

extra light amber, 5%c; light am 


sales 5c: 


er honeys, 


white, 5« 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


FOR SALE—Old-fashioned round straw bee 
hives. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich 


~ FOR SALE—20 cases of white clover honey 
at $8.40 a case. H. Stuit. P. O. Box 37, Hos 
pers, Lowa 


CLOVER—120 cases comb honey, mostly No 
1 and fancy. Will put this up to suit purchaser 
Best offer gets it. Catalpa Grove Apiaries, Gal 
veston, Indiana 


ber eucalyptus, 5%c; mixed flowers, amber to 
light amber, 4%4-4%c; extra light amber, 4% 
t{%c. Northern California—Practically no rain 
has fallen in the important beekeeping sections 
of this area. Demand has been excellent for dark 
honey and good for the lighter grades. Perhaps 
75 per cent of the thistle crop of the Sacra 
mento Valley has already been sold, and the 
crop of mixed flower honey has practically all 
been sold. Bees that were not extracted too 
closely are in good shape for winter. Honey 
plants are not in as good condition as usual 
at this season because of lack of rainfall. Sales 
reported, star thistle, white, 5%-6c; extra light 
amber, 5%-5%c; light amber, 5-5%; light am 
ber alfalfa dealers offering to pay 5c per Ib 
for any quantity of honey. Alfalfa, extra light 
amber, 4%-5%: white, 5%c; mixed flowers 
amber, 4%; dark, 4%. Beeswax is in limited 
demand with some offers being made at 17 \%4« 
delivered for good quality wax with ordinary 
quality quote at 16-16%ec. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—As the 
season advances the scarcity of pure fireweed 
honey becomes more evident, most surplus con 
taining honey from other sources 
beekeepers on fireweed locations in northern 
Washington report 70 to 80 pounds of fire 
weed honey per colony, but many beekeepers 
did not secure more than 25 to 50 per cent of 
a crop. Bees in, fireweed locations have secured 
little nectar since the first of July and many 
will need to be fed Prices to beekeepers for 
fireweed range, 5%-6e per Ib., depending on 
quality; small pails extra light amber, 7c. Few 
sales light amber locust-vetch reported held at 
7-8¢ per Ib. The conditon of clover plants is 
poor. Lack of rain has delayed the sowing of 
vetch. The new fireweed growth has been stunt 
ed by the drouth. East of Cascades In the Ya 
kima bees are going into winter in fair to 
good shape. Even colonies that were badly 
poisoned in the spring have built up in fair 
condition although they produced no surplus 
3ees are working on asters and other fall flow 
ers but not putting much surplus in_ brood 
chambers. The crop as a whole is much less 
than last year, with very little comb honey 

Summary.—During this period killing frosts 
later than usual, have stopped the gathering of 
nectar south to Ohio, though in the southern 
states bees are still working on asters and 
other late flowers. For the country as a whole 





Occasional 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 














Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 





20-30 Years Ago--What? 


Ilere is your chance to read what beekeepers were thinking about 
and doing. We have on hand some cloth-bound copies of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture from 1906 to 1915. Send in your order, naming first, 
second and third choice as to years. Offer good while stocks last. 


for Years 


Bound Copies 5 
Listed Above 


CENTS 


O Postpaid 























Wi: 


sai ¢ 
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the fall flow was sufficiently adequate to assure states than for many years past. Although some 
ample winter stores and late brood-rearing pro- rains have fallen in the west, heavy precipita 
vided enough young bees so that colonies gen- tion will be needed from the Plains Area to the 
erally will go into winter with fair strength Pacific Coast to bring subsoil moisture back to 
Packing of bees for winter has already started normal. Honey continues to move actively, with 
in the northern tier of states. Extracting is sales in carload lots at rather wide ranges but 
nearly completed everywhere, and in most areas with most distress lots becoming cleaned up. 
the crop appears larger than was feared a few Comb honey appears especially scarce. Local de 
months ago, due to the sweet clover bloom which mand is said to be slightly less this year due 
furnished nectar when white and alsike clover to the higher prices of honey, which generally 
failed, and to the basswood, which yielded are from 5 to 15 per cent, and occasionally 20 
heavier this year in the eastern and central per cent above those prevailing a year ago. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Karly in October we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers! Give answer in per 
cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carloads or less) 
in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound! (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case’? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) Extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case! 4. What is the retail price to consumers in you. locality of, (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one 
word as low, fair or rapid! 6. What is the condition of colonies for winter in your locality com 
pared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 
in per cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that 
of last year. Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your 
locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated 
as follows 




















Pet. Con. Pet. Cond. 
honey Large lots To grocers. To retailers. Move of tobe of 
State. Name sold. Ex Comb Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo. win. plants 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 55 . 65 Fair 100 110..100 
3. C. (A. W. Finlay)... Biss «ae 75 85 Fair ..100..100..100 
Calif. (lL. L. Andrews) R5 06% . 62 16..Fair . 75 50 
Colo. (QO. E. Adcock) _ 2.75 10 3.00 50 15..Fair ..100..100 R0 
Conn. (A. Latham) s) 75.. 4.75..1.00.. .27..Fair ..100..100..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) ao oe 07 3.25 70 4.50..1.00.. .30..Fair 100.. 75..100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) 100 37% co. ae ..Fair ..100.. 90. 75 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) ea 90 05 : 40 .55.. Fair 100 100. .100 
es, Gh. Se WED escsens ; 05 be 50 + ae .. Fair 100. .100..100 
Idaho. (Ryon R. Isbell)... 60 05% 2.35 2O.. 3.90.. 408 18..Fair 105..120..100 
ill. (A. L. Kildow) : ia . 60 15..Slow ..100..100.. 50 
Ind. (Jay Smith) . 75 60 3.60 80.. .20..Fair 100. .100..125 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) as = 50 3.60.. .60 .20..Fair .100 100 100 
Ind. (1 S. Miller) 10 60 3.60 75 20..Slow 100.. 90 90 
lowa. (E. G. Brown) R5 05% 55 ez Fai 100 100 75 
lowa. (F. Coverdale) RO .07.. 2.50 40 2.40.. #©.. 1..Fam .. &.. B..100 
Kans. (J. F Garner) 50 09 O00... 60 3.60 75. 20 Fair 75..100 100 
La. (FE. C. Davis) 50 05% 40 55 ..Fair 100. .100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) ¥a -— 5.50.. 30. . Slow 125 95..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker)... 60 3.80 75. 25..Slow ..125 90..110 
Mich (l.. S. Griggs) 25 OR 00 15 55.. 15..Fair RO 100 RO 
Mich F. Markham O7 55 00, 75.. .20..Fair 100 90 30 
Mich E. D. Townsend) 50.. 08 - Fair 100 90 80 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett).. 3.50 20. .Fs rT. 75..100 
Minn (Francis Jager) O7 ke ov Good 100. .100 80 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) r O07 5.00 50 3.50 59... Rapid. .100..110..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse ) 10 O07 a5.. 60. Rapid. 90. 80 75 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 75 O7% 2.40.. .45 2.75 50 .12..Fair 90. .100 75 
Nev. (Mrs E. G. Norton)... 90 O5 Rapid se OO 59 
ys. Y¥ (Geo. B. Howe) 30 06% 3.60 50.. 3.60 .65 20 Fair 100 100 75 
N Y F. W. Lesser) 15... 06% 3.00 ix 4.00 60 20 Fair .100 100 
N.C. « Ss saumgarner) 0 i . 90 25..Slow 75 100 
XN. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 06% 2.75... .45 3.00 .59 Good Fair 75. Poor 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) va O7 45 . Rapid. .125..100.. 90 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 10 07 0 3.00 70 17..Slow ..100 90.. 70 
Ohio. (R. D Hiatt) 25 06% 0 3.50 70 1 Fair . 90..100 100 
Okla. (¢ I Stiles) 40 , 15 60 18. .Fair R0.. 80 90 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 15 37 .60. .Fair ..100 100 100 
Pa. (H. Beaver) 50 50 3.00 .65.. .17..Rapid..100 80.. 90 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) £6. . 75 $.25..1.00 25..Fair 100..100..100 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk) 68 3.60.. .87.. .22 10¢ 80 
S. ( (E. S. Prevost).. 95 50 , 62. 75 90 100 
Ss. D. (1 A. Svverud) 416 $.75 57 18 75 
Tenn (J. M guchanan) 75 a 7h 20 90 100 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden). 75 45 60 BO.. 90 40 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) — 100 75 60 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) 05 35 67 .100.,. 92..100 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) . 50 ~. 4,00 70 4.50..1.00 25..Fair 95 60.. 75 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) 15 O5 ke 46 55 Rapid 85..125 100 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton) 10. 37 te 45 Fair ..100 100 100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 1 50 5 Slow 100 125..100 


{ 1 
Wis. (N. E. France) 45, 10 3.00 55.. 15 Slow 90 100 
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To Buy 
HIVE BODIES 


AND 


FRAMES 


For Next Year 


Increase your profit from your next year’s 
honey crop by buying hive bodies and 
frames knocked down. You can make 


these winter days pay you an income. 


Hive bodies with lock corners, 
clean cut, assemble quickly, 


are rigid and square. 


Frames, triple notched. 





& WRITE FOR PRICES ON QUANTITY LOTS | & 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY | 
Bec Supeucs: MEDINA, OHIO Bee Supe.ics 
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. 
Honey Cookery Contest Prizes 
A HONEY DRIZZLER FOR EVERY WINNER! 
This contest is being sponsored ry American Honey Institute in connection 


with the annual convention to be held at Valdosta, Georgia, December 17, 








18, and 19, 1934. Judges will be announced in the December issue of bee 
journals. 








CLASS A 

CAKE SECTION— Offered by 

BY suisse URC ehsd.car cei eeeen ede The A. I. Root Company, Medina, O. 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

PEE EE Te ee ee Tere ee E. T. Cary, Syracuse, New York. 

50-Ib. Paper Shell Peeans......... Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama. 

Pyrex Brand Gift Set........... Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

MeCall’s, 1 WOE cinscsancdadcecans The MeCall Company, New York City. 

COOKIE SECTION— 

a Pee errr es Pee er A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rap., Mich. 
ee ne ere W. F. Straub Co., Chicago, Il. 

10-qt. Waterless COORGP ...cccecce West Bend Alum. Co., W. Bend, Wis. 

Sno-Sheen Cake Flour............ Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Farmer’s Wife, 1 year........... Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

The Household Magazine, 1 yr....Capper Publishing Co., Topeka, Kans, 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR CLASS A: 

SE wekireetne aah eek eee eam ie M. H. Hunt & Sons, Lansing, Mich. 

al er aed ee aan ae ea a ae esd Continental Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 

American Cookery, 1 year........ Boston Cooking School Co., Boston. 


eS ae 


- 


ot dH wo bo 





CLASS B 





CAKE SECTION— 
SPE RE Pe ee ee Pe Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 











1, $10 
Ge tisapi ee tiene eases chanweanwekd Aug. Lotz Company, Boyd, Wis. 
3. 9 piece CO SSS ee Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, Ll. 
4. Cook Book, Better Homes and 
Garden, Sth edition..............Meredith Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
5. Menu Planner, with monthly menu and recipe service 
(name of winner inseribed)...... Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, Mich. 
6. Farmer's Wits, f VOOR. xc sccs cee Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
COOKIE SECTION— 
eee een ee G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 
By) Ny oh dein tec Bd dee ar a ke W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, Il. 
3. Supply of Bisquick and 101 
ee General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn. 
4. Conntry Home, 5 years........... Crowell Publishing Co., New York. 
5. Suecessful Farming Cook Book 
and l-vear subscription ..........Meredith Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR CLASS B: 
RE et. te et ae ene Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Pictorial Review, 1 year.......... Pictorial Review Co., New York City. 
The Country Gentlemen, 1 year...Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
CLASS C 
is EP ptaiwscckananceusasacen ewe Hazel-Atias Glass Co., Wheeling, W. V. 
Re ae we awe aah um antes ee ewan Fred W. Muth Co., Cineinnati, Ohio. 
3. Country Home, 5 years........... Crowell Pub. Co., New York City. 
4. The Farm Journal, 4 years....... Farm Journal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
5. Southern Agriculturist, 3 years...B. K. Rankin, Pub., Nashville, Tenn. 
The success of this contest depends upon the number of entries. Won't you interest 
your local homemakers in the contest. Distribute as many of the contest rules and list 
of prizes as you possibly can. Copies are available gratis up to 100 to Institute members, 
or up to 25 to non-members. Order today from 
AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
RE SL AL 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 





Dependable Books on Bees 


THE HONEYBEE 
} A Complete Text on 
Beekeeping 


Result-producing facts 
from seventy years of 
beekeeping experience. 
The twenty-third edition 
of Langsiroth’s work on 
beekeeping revised by 
both Charles and C. P. 
Dadant - all successful 
beekeepers of lifelong ex 
perience. It is the stand- 
ard text cn bees in many 
schools and will be found 


a in all libraries. 
kL x - Covers fully the life 


of the co:wny, the bee 
and its organs, how bees live, comb building, 
gathering and use of propolis, beekeeping equip 
ment, how to handle bees, swarming and its 
control, queen rearing, requeening, races of 
bees, shipping queens, feeding bees, wintering 
in cellar and outdoors, robbing, care of bees in 
spring, bee pasturage, production of comb and 
extracted honey, marketing honey, bee diseases, 
uses of honey and wax 
450 pages, cloth bound, over 200 pictures. 


Price, postpaid - ‘ - $2.00 


NEW EDITION—AMERICAN HONEY 
PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett 


The very latest information about this im 
portant side ot beekeeping. Many added pages, 
entirely new facts and new pictures. Beautifully 
bound in a fabrikoid cover; makes a splendid 
addition; to the beekeeping library. 

This is the original and most exhaustive 
study of honey and pollen sources in America; 
all the facts obtained from first-hand informa 
tion on the spot, so that it is entirely reliable 
and gives beekeepers guidance in the selection 
of locations and in the estimation of the value 
of different sources. 200 illustrations, 400 pages 


Price, postpaid ....$3.00 
HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEES 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 


Huber made the life of bees so clear that a 
child can understand what he tells in the pages 
of this book. Mr. C. P. Dadant has translated it 
from French, kept its full meaning and added 
much to its charm, It covers the facts of bee 
life, egg laying, mating, brood rearing, wax 
making, comb building in a way that you will 
never forget. 230 pages, with the original illus 


trations by Huber. Price, postpaid $3.00 
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Books on Special Subjects 


FIRST LESSONS IN 
BEEKEEPING 


By C. P. Dadant 


Answers most of the 
questions of the begin 
ner. Also in Spanish, 
‘*Primeras Lecciones De 
Apicultura.’’ 

167 pages, 178 pice 
tures, cloth bound 

Seventh edition 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One thousand of the most helpful answers 
collected from 25 years of question answering 
in his department in the American Bee Journal 
\ very practical book well illustrated, 276 


pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING 
By Frank C. Pellett 


Fourth edition, revised. Brings the entire sub 
ject up to date, giving the latest advances on 
this important part of beekeeping, 105 pages 
40 pictures. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

THE DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKFEP- 
ING—NEW EDITION 
By C. P. Dadant 

Brought up to date. How bees are managed 
in the big hive. A year round practical descrip 
tion of keeping bees in the larger hive. In 
either Engiish, French, Italian or Spanish—118 
pages, 60 pictures, cloth bound 

Price, $1.00 postpaid. In French with paper 
cover, 50c. 

NEW EDITION—OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant 

Second edition, revised. Sixteen new pages 
Covers equipment, management and location 
116 pages, 67 pictures. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
CONTROLLED MATING OF QUEEN 

BEES 
By Dr. L. R. Watson 
\ complete description of controlled mating 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 





Cards with your name will be included at your request with any order given as 
a Christmas present to your beekeeping friends. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—A ful! year of help with your bees. Start your sub- 


scription with the January number. With any book in above list, 50 cents for the year 


1935. Keep right up in the front row 


make the American Bee Journal your guide. 


Subscription price, without book: One year, $1.00; two years, $1.50; three years, $2.00. 
Add 50 cents a vear for Canadian subscriptions; 25 cents for foreign. 





For Books or Subscriptions, address 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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A Remarkable Achievement 


J. A. MUNRO 








A portion of the beeswax exhibit shown by Sis- 
ters of St. Benedict at tha Minneapolis conven- 
dion of the League and Institute, February, 1934. 


There is a lesson to be learned in fea- 
turing apiary products by anyone who is 
not acquainted with the work being done 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict of Crooks- 
ton, Minnesota. 

In 1919 the their bee- 
keeping enterprise with one hive of bees, 


Sisters began 
which by the close of the season yielded 
125 pounds of delicately flavored honey. 
start, but it stimulated 
their interest in the possibilities of bee- 


This was only a 


keeping as a department of their organi- 
zation. Soon their apiary was increased to 
upwards of 100 colonies of bees. Now they 
have close to 150 and an annual produce- 
tion of honey reckoned in tons. 

Naturally their first real problems cen- 
tered around management of the colonies. 
However, with the help they received 
from the beekeeping department of their 
state university and what they gleaned 
from literature on the subject, and their 
own practical experience, these problems 
gradually gave way to ones of featuring 
and selling the products of their apiary. 
By close attention to details and the adop- 
tion of modern methods and equipment, 
the Sisters have been markedly successful 
both in the management of their apiary 
and the marketing of its products, honey 
and beeswax. 

An Interesting Story 

Here is the story: They process both 
the honey and beeswax in so far as pos 
sible into finished products, and have a 
wide market at top prices for all that 
they produce. They sell their honey to 


How the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Have Developed a Fine Market 
for the Products of Their Apiary 
of 150 Colonies of Bees 


the publie both 
containers and 


in small tin and glass 
in various food combina 
tions which contain honey. These combi- 
nations include their famous “cream hon- 
ey butter,” 
honey 


“pure honey cream,” “cream 
meringue,” and “fruit honey 
spread,” all of which are described in an 
attractive leaflet. They are past masters 
in the manufacture of honey candies, and 
other confections which use honey. 
They Tell the Public About Honey 
Incidentally, it mentioned 
that the “practice what they 
preach.” They tell the public, in various 
ways, that honey is nature’s finest sweet. 


should be 
Sisters 


Each year they stage a special “honey 
week” of their own in Crookston—usually 
about the same time as National Honey 
Week designated by the American Honey 
Institute. To facilitate the sale of their 
produets they arrange for space in a cen 
trally located store building in the busiest 
part of the city to sell and display their 
apiary products. 

Last fall it was my good fortune to 
attend a beekeepers’ meeting held during 
“Farmers’ Week” at the Northwest Schoo! 
of Agriculture, Crookston, Minnesota. One 
of the first things to attract my attention, 
upon arriving in Crookston, was a store 
window feature display of honey in va 
rious types of containers, honey confee- 
tions too numerous to mention, and 
beautiful hand decorated beeswax ean 
dles, all representing the items for sale 
within. It was “National Honey Week” in 
Crookston as observed by the Sisters of 
St. Benedict. Upon entering the store I 
found that there was no evidence of the 
so-called “depression,” which was so no- 


ticeable in most places. The store was 


crowded with customers and they were 
buying the various items—honey, beeswax 
candles, honey candy, cakes, ete. The 
store was operated on the “eash and car- 
ry” plan. 

In conjunction 


with the store, a tea 
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Main building of Mount St. Benedict, Crookston, Minnesota. 


room was operated by the Sisters with 


honey as the only sweetening agent on 
the menu. So popular were the meals that 
the tables were all filled and a number 
of us had to wait our turn for dinner. 
As I said, the 


they preach, They use honey extensively 


Sisters practice what 


in their own organization. They conduct 
a convent and academy at Mount St. Bene 


diet, Crookston, eleven other schools, and 

St. Vincent Hospital. 

They Use More Honey and Less Sugar 
When they began beekeeping in 1919 

artiele of food. Their 

average per capita consumption of honey 


honey was a scarce 


for the vear was two pounds. Since then, 


they and their students have greatlv in 


creased their use of honey and have pro 
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This picture tells its own story of how the Sisters of St. Benedict use beeswax. 
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Corner of apiary at Mount St. Benedict. 


portionately decreased their use of sugar. 
The following table is a statement of the 
situation for the years 1919, 1929, 1930, 


and 1931: 


1919 1929 1930 1951 
Total honey Ibs Ibs. Ibs lbs 
onsumption 125 8857 12.574 17.376 
Av. per capita hon 
ey consumption... 2 a9 75.9 R3.5 
Av. per cap ta sug 
ar consumption *98 34 26.4 16.8 


*Estimated 

The above accompanying table tells the 
story of how the Sisters have used honey 
and displaced sugar. 

The increase in the consumption of hon 
ey from 2 pounds per capita in 1919 to 
83.5 pounds per capita in 1931, is due to 
an educational program carried on by the 
Sisters in their institutions. Sisters, pu 
pils, patients, guests have honey served at 
every meal. To use their own words, “It 
is sugar, svrup and preserves.” They use 
honey in the baking of bread, rolls, buns, 
muffins, cakes, cookies, pies, doughnuts, 


waffles, corn bread, brown bread, ete.; in 
ice cream, ices, puddings, salads, desserts; 
in baked 


cooked vegetables such as corn, peas, car- 


beans, roasts, hams; to finish 
rots, beets, squash, sweet potatoes; in ean 
ning fruits, making preserves, marmalade, 
jelly; in dried fresh fruits, 
breakfast cereals, warm and cold; in eof 


fruits, on 


fee, tea, chocolate, cocoa, lemonade, ete.; 
in sandwiches, candy, making popcorn 
balls, ete. 

Various Honey Products Developed 

Their study of honey and its uses have 
led to the development of various honey 
products which have a popular demand 
on the market. Chief among 


Honey 


these are: 
Cream Honey Butter, 
Cream Honey Meringue and Fruit Honey 
Spread. 

They point out that these attractive 
products stimulated the use of honey in 


Cream, 


larger quantities during the past vear and 
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Treat of baking powder biscuits and cream honey butter given to the pupils at Cathedral School, 
Crookston. Minnesota, 
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in proportion the use of sugar decreased. 
General good health prevails among the 
Sisters and pupils. Study and experimen- 
tal work in beeswax have resulted in the 
production of pure beeswax candles. Their 
art department undertook the decoration 
of the candles and this work has created 
a new interest. 

The Sisters made special mention of the 
help and encouragement they have re- 
ceived in their work from the American 
Hioney Institute, the beekeeping and home 
economics departments of their state uni- 
versity and various other state and fed- 
eral agencies interested in developing 
new uses for honey. 

In featuring the products of their api- 
ary the Sisters have confined their dis- 
play exhibits to Crookston alone. Last 
winter, along with several other exhibit- 
ors, they made a showing at the annual 
convention of the American Honey Pro- 
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Mr. Gwin and Mr. Milum looking over a corner 
of the exhibit at the Minneapolis convention. 
ducers’ League held in Minneapolis. Ev- 
ery delegate in attendance will recall this 
excellent exhibit which contained prob- 
ably a wider variety of apiary products 
than has been shown anywhere heretofore. 

Fargo, North Dakota. 





Stabilizing the 


Honey Market 


ELMER CARROLL 


Intelligent Organization Among 
Beekeepers Should Result in 
the Stabilizing of Prices 


Stabilization of the honey market 
seems to be the crying need of the bee 
keeping industry. One of the contribut- 
ing factors to the low price of honey, 
which appears to have reached its lowest 
price level in 1933, is the lack of organi- 
zation among the beekeepers. This lack of 
organization is not so apparent among 
the large commercial beekeepers, whose 
sole business is the production of honey 
at a profit, and who keep books on their 
business, as it is among the smaller bee- 
keepers who keep bees only as a side 


line. 


Retail Price Should be Governed by 
Wholesale Price 


A beekeeper who keeps accurate ree- 
ords of his business knows what price he 
can sell his honey for to make a reason- 
able margin of profit. If all producers 
would bear in mind that honey retailed in 
small tins should bring about twice as 


much per pound as honey wholesale in 
sixties, and honey retailed in glass should 
bring about three times as much _ per 
pound as honey wholesaled in sixties, that 
move alone would be a great help to the 
market. The retail price of honey, like all 
other commodities, should be governed by 
the wholesale price. 

But one finds so many instances where 
the smaller beekeepers, who do not pro 
duce enough for wholesale shipment, are 
satisfied to retail their crops at wholesale 
prices. Small producers who do not sell 
in wholesale quantities and sell direct to 
consumers are entitled to retail prices. 

The average wholesale price for honey 
a year ago in Michigan was about six 
cents. This means that five-pound pails 
should have been selling for at least 60 
cents each retail. While covering the ma 
jor part of the state last fall before the 
holidays, I found five-pound pails in De 
troit retailing from 25 cents to 75 cents. 
There was no apparent difference in the 
different lots of honey. If all packers were 
compelled to use U.S. grading stamps gov 
erning grades and colors, some difference 
in the price of different packs would be 
justifiable. Amber honey would naturally 
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be a little lower in price than white hon- 
ey. The public would soon become edu 
eated to the difference in colors, grades 
and prices. 
Don’t Kill the Market 

May it be suggested that the smaller 
beemen who find their local market sup 
either 
sell in bulk to large producers or hold 
their honey until later in the season, when 
they will doubtless find open market. It 
undersell the market. 
entitled to the market 


plied when they attempt to sell, 


is unnecessary to 
Beekeepers ure 
price. 

Price cutting is one of the biggest det 
riments to the marketing of honey. Noth 
ing is going to help the honey market so 
much as stabilization and standardization 
of honey prices, quality and cleanliness 
in pack, and courteous service at all times 
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whether dealing with wholesale or retail 
With the standardizing of 
prices which will come eventually, qual- 
ity should be our slogan. And it is only 
fair to the industry that quality honey 
should predominate especially in view of 
the publicity receiving 
from the American Honey Institute. 

May 
large and small, to join the state organi- 
zation, contribute to the American Hon- 
ey Instiute and co-operate in helping to 
promote the sale of honey on a sane and 
sensible basis. 


customers. 


wide honey is 


| therefore urge all beekeepers, 


Are we going to sell honey at a profit 
or loss this year? Honey prices are estab- 
lished at the beginning of each season. 
Let’s get the price of honey up to where 
it belongs. 


Central Lake, Michigan. 





The New Cut Comb Honey 


E. R. ROOT 


How Prepared and Wrapped as 
Seen by the Michigan 
Beekeepers 


After leaving the Kellogg plant on Au 
gust 2, as last page 
596, we drove to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Portland, Michigan, 
where we inspected his brand new honey 


noted in our issue, 


Blackman, 


house. It was two story and a basement, 
nicely and corrected designed, one of the 
best in the whole United States. The mid- 
first was devoted to extract- 
ing, using some of the very latest out 
fits to accomplish the work; the top floor, 
the workshop and storage room, and the 


dle or floor 


basement, fully equipped, to the storage 
of honey. 

In the evening, after the banquet, we 
surn 
Bae- 


Diseases.” 


listened to an address by Dr. C. E. 
“The Late 
teriology, Pertaining to 
followed by 


Discoveries of 
Bee 
Dr. Phillips on his 
G. Milum 


American Hon 


side on 


He was 
“Rambles in Russia,” then Dr. V. 
on the “Funetion of the 
ey Producers’ League.” Last of all, Dr. 
P. A. Webber gave an illustrated address 
on “The Honey Story.” 


At the close of these addresses we drove 








Fig. 1.—Honey house of Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Michigan 


on to the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
where most of us stopped for the night. 
The visited 
Woodman’s plant, where bee smokers of 


following day, beekeepers 
all kinds, also extractors, large and small, 
are made. After a tour of the plant, ac 
companied by Mr. Woodman ad his son, 
we drove to Jay Cowing’s farm a short 
distance out of Grand Rapids, at Denni 
son, Michigan, 
the best equipped honey houses in the 
United States. See Fig. 1. It was built 
along the lines of a barn so that Mr. Cow 
ing could at any time sell the farm and 
the building would then lend itself for 
the purpose of a stock barn and general 
farming. Mr. Cowing seems to be one of 
the leading beekeepers in this part of the 


where we found one of 
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country. Like Mr. Blackman, he has the 
latest equipment for extracting honey. 

In Fig. 2 we are shown a set of double- 
walled hives of the Geo. E. Hilton de- 
sign, made some fifty years ago. They 
were still good but apparently out of use 
now. 

In the afternoon, at the Pantlind Hotel 
ball room, we heard the address of Dr. E. 











Fig. 2.—Some Geo. E. Hilton double-walled 
hives seen at Mr. Cowing’s place. 


F. Phillips on the life and work of Geo. 
S. Demuth, the main portion of which 
was reproduced in the last two issues. 
There were other talks by Dr. V. G. Mi- 
lum, Prof. H. F. Wilson, Colin C. Lillie, 
Jay Cowing, and Harold Albaugh. 

A very interesting feature, at several 
of the Michigan tour meetings, was the 
radio programs put on by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Duax. The former is a noted whis 
tler who can reproduce with marvelous 
fidelity the notes of nearly all the birds, 
including the barnyard foul. Whenever 
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the beekeepers would get a little tired, 
after hearing one or more addresses, Mr. 
Duax would delight his audiences with his 
radio programs. It is to be hoped that 
some arrangements can be made by which 
he can give some of this work down at 
the Valdosta meeting. Mr. Duax is the 
state foulbrood inspector for the state of 
Illinois, and a good one he is. His en- 
gaging smile will pave the way for burn- 
ing when necessary. 


A Visit to Hilbert’s Plant 


After leaving Grand Rapids we drove 
over the scenic route, through the fruit 
belt of Michigan, on up to Traverse City. 
A few miles northward on Traverse Bay, 
is the farm of James Hilbert, the son of 
the original James Hilbert, so well known 
to A. I. Root in the early days when he 
used to spend his summers up in Michi- 
gan at “the eabin in the woods,” near the 
Hilbert bee, honey and fruit farm. The 
senior James Hilbert put on the market 
cut combs, wrapped in paraffin paper, in 
1923. See Gleanings for December of that 
vear. He was very enthusiastic at the 
time, but the matter seems to have been 
dropped for awhile until it was taken up 
by his son, James, who has now perfected 
au new process of cutting combs up into 
small pieces and wrapping them in c.llo- 
phane wrappers. Fig. 3 shows the new 
honey house recently put up. It is in this 
building that his general work of ex- 
tracting and cutting the combs is per- 
formed. 

The younger Mr. James Hilbert, like his 




















Fig. 3.—James E. Hilbert’s new honey house where he cuts up his ‘‘Honey Hunks.’’ 
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father, is an all-around genius, a success 
ful farmer, fruit grower and beekeeper, 
with a stronger leaning toward the pro 
duction of fancy comb honey, wrapped in 
cellophane. In Fig. 6 we have a fine pie 
ture of him holding one of his shallow 
combs, which he euts up into “Honey 
Hunks,” with a special sort of 


cutter. Instead of pushing this cutter ver 


a cooky 


tically down upon the combs, an act that 
would erush and break them somewhat, he 
rocks the cutter back and forth after it 
comes out of the pail of hot water, cutting 
the 


Fig. 5. 


comb into oblong pieces, shown in 
The pieces are separated with a 
thin knife, after which they are picked 
up with special metal tongs, as shown in 
Fig. 4 and set down on special wire cloth 
about 4 


trays inch shown in 
These trays are then put into a 


large extractor, in a horizontal position, 


apart, as 


the machine is started up and as the cen 
trifugal act, the 
the combs are automatically 


force begins to trays 
tilted 


to nearly a right angle, so that the honey 


with 


is thrown off the edges of the combs the 
same as honey would be thrown out of 
the cells of ordinary extracting combs. 

This differs from the process used by 
The A. TI. Root Company back in 1909 
and several years thereafter, in that Mr. 
Hilbert uses centrifugal foree to remove 


the drip from the cut edges, instead of 


Hoo 


allowing such drip to drain off overnight, 
in a warm or hot room. While the honey 
from the cut cells will be removed by the 


extractor or by gravity, the edges of the 




















Fig. 4.-—Tongs for picking up ‘‘Honey Hunks.’’ 
comb will be slightly sticky. They are 
next carefully wrapped in cellophane, 


after which they are put into little car- 


tons like those shown in 


Fig. 5. 
It occurs to me that our method of al 
lowing the cut combs to drain over night 


in a hot atmosphere would be better. Our 
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Fig. 5.—Mr. Hilbert puts his product up in attractive, neat packages 
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cut combs were almost dry so that edges 
had a thin coat of almost dry “varnish.” 
Honey Hunks Are Attractive 

There is no denying the fact that these 
“Honey Hunks” are attractive. The 
edges of the cappings run clear out to the 
is surrounded 


very 
cellophane wrapper which 
with the 

In this connection it 


carton, 

should be stated 
that comb honey either in sections or as 
flavor and a “chewi- 


here shown, has a 


ness,” if it can be so expressed, that ex- 
tracted honey from the same hive and 
source does not and ean not have. The 


point should be stressed more than it has 
been in the past, otherwise comb honey 
will be a thing of the past. 

As it is impossible to remove all the 
honey from the edges of the cut combs, 
the residue of honey, on standing, is in- 
clined to granulate. If the product shown 
in Fig. 5 is sold before cold weather comes 
on, there will be no complaint about the 
Mr. Hilbert 
assures me that he has known no difficul- 


honey “going back to sugar.” 


ty along this line. He has, he says, a ready 
market for all that he can produce as did 
his father in the earlier days. 

Whether the cost of cutting the combs, 
the waste, the wrapping, the cost of the 
cellophane and the special carton to hold 
the squares of comb would equal or exceed 
the cost of sections as ordinarily used sur 
rounding a square of honey, I am not pre 
pared to say. The labor of wrapping the 
combs, which is done very rapidly, prob 
ably just about equals the scraping of 
sections where comb honey is produced in 
sections. The cost of the cellophane and 
the cartons to hold the “Honey Hunks” 
would probably be about the same as the 
box. In other words, the 


section honey 
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one product would cost as much as the 
If the cut more at- 
tractive that is another feature and only 
time will tell how this product will match 


other. new combs are 











Fig. 6.—James Hilbert holding a shallow -omb 
from which he cuts his ‘‘Honey Hunks.’’ 


up in sales with the ordinary comb honey 
in the regular section honey boxes. 

The A. I. Root Company has sold ear- 
loads of these cut combs but gave up the 
business on account of the complaint that 
the combs had “gone back to sugar.” The 

worked into the 
rise to complaint. 


granules on the edges 


comb honey and gave 





Pig 


7.—Handling the ‘‘Honey Hunks’’ 


preparatory to wrapping in cellophane. 
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But the Hilbert method of removing the 
drip of honey around the cut combs is 
different than we used. Only time will 
determine how far in the future this prod- 
uct will work. Our experience taught us 
that this product sold and 
comes on. 


must be all 


consumed before cold weather 
That means in the ease of the new prod- 
uct, that the merchant should not be over- 
loaded more than 


he ean elose out for the season. 


with too much of it or 

Another and more serious difficulty was 
in getting honey producers to furnish us 
combs well capped over from top to bot- 
tom and of uniform thickness. Again, ex- 
deep, are li- 
able to have some pollen. Not only did 


tracting combs, shallow or 


the cut combs come baek on us because of 


granulation but serious complaint was 
made that they contained pollen that 


happened to be overlooked in the cutting. 
Travel stain and uncapped cells in combs 
furnished us by beekeepers were serious 
difficulties. After we had to diseard half 
of the shallow combs shipped us by bee- 
keepers because they were too thick or too 
thin, because they were travel stained, or 
had too many cells uncapped, one large 
producer finally refused to furnish us any 
more shallow combs to cut up. The com 
plaints of producers and consumers were 
such that we gave up the business. 

After the beekeepers had had an oppor- 
tunity to look the Hilbert method 
of cutting up comb honey, they all went 


over 


down to the bay where there was prepared 
a regular old-fashioned beekeepers’ sup 
per; and such a supper. It was preceded by 


music by the Hilbert family. This was 
one of the most delightful oceasions of 
the whole trip. Little groups of beekeep 
ers would be standing here and there, 


talking over their individual problems. 
Just before we sat down, I caught two 
old veterans, Ira Bartlett and David Run 
ning, talking things over. I surmise that 
Mr. Bartlett Running, 
whose opinion is usually taken as 100 per 
cent reliable, what the price of honey for 


was asking Mr. 


1934 was going to be in view of the gen 
the the 
country. I did not hear Mr. Running’s re 
ply but I heard him say afterward that 
he was telling the buyers right and left 
that he hadn’t any honey to sell at that 
time, meaning that he had confidence the 
price and would bide 
time to let go of his erop, which L under- 
stand is a large one. 


eral shortage of crop all over 


would go up his 
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Fig. 8.—Two veterans, Ira Bartlett, right, and 
David Running, talking things over. 


Mr. Ira Bartlett, like Mr. Running, is 
one of the old pioneers of Michigan. He 
was the first to develop what is known as 
a quadruple method of packing bees, four 
colonies on one stand, surrounded by a 
large packing case, large enough to leave 
six inches packing on the sides and ten 
inches of packing on top. This method 
was subsequently adopted by Dr. E, F. 
Phillips in the government service and 
has continued more or less up to the pres 
ent time. Of late years, on account of the 
expense, it is giving way to the two- 
colony case wrapped in building paper. 

Our former editor, Mr. Demuth, was 
onee enthusiastic about this method of 
wintering. He, like the rest of us, aban- 
dloned it. See page 678. 

If we could get these two veterans, as 
Fig. 8, to tell us what they 
know about bees and honey production, 
it would make a volume that would be 
worth while reading for the younger bee- 
keepers of today. 

Medina, Ohio. 


shown in 
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November Honey Selling Ideas 


DAVID I. DAY 


Armistice Day and Thanks- 
giving Are Red-Letter 


Seasons for Sales 


There is a growing enthusiasm fo! 
Armistice Day. Last year, despite the de 
pression and many pessimistic tendencies, 
this holiday was more widely observed, 
perhaps, than any year since the close of 


the World War. 


In one Indiana town last year the 


American Legion Auxiliary held a bake 


sale and supper in a vacant store on 


Main Street and the place was crowded 


when this event was staged a few days 


before Armistice Day. An enterprising 
beekeeper provided both comb and ex- 
tracted honey for the sale. The ladies 


made a nice profit for their treasury and 
honey was served in more homes for Ar 
mistice Day dinner than ever before. 
This beekeeper’s 
one of the active 


daughter-in-law was 
workers on the occasion 
and noted down the names of various buy- 
This 


wedge later 


ers of honey. information gave a 
canvass- 
ing was done. The beekeeper could ask: 
“Well, how did you like our honey that 


at the Auxiliary Bake Sale?” 


nice opening when 


vou got 
Unanimously, the answer was “Fine” 
because the honey was a quality product. 
Some appreciative steady customers have 
been buying honey straight through since 
that time. They got the honey habit, and 
all the producer has to do is to happen 
around at intervals and take the orders. 
Anothe 
ago presented the officers of two different 


hbeekeepe two or three years 


organizations with presents of honey. He 
is going to first, 
because it is a nice way to recognize a 
publie service; second, it is good adver- 


continue the custom, 


tising. The officers invariably show their 
gifts to everybody, and some good honey 
customers have resulted. 


In any way possible, the local beekeeper 
should co-operate with the local patriotic 
societies, especially around the Armistice 
Day season, If the service men have exer- 
cises or programs, attend them. If they 


seek advertising to help defray the ex 
penses of some activity, help the good 
cause. It will be bread returning after 


some little time—and usually multiplied. 


Every beekeeper should have nice flags. 
These flags should fly not only from the 
porch of the home but from suitabie 
places in the apiary, if the apiary is in 
view of the publie highway. You may not 
think anybody notices these things. But 
when you try it and hear the nice com- 
ments often totally unexpected 
sources you will know that people appre 
ciate the man with thoughtful patriotic 
impulses. 


from 


In any event—and this is highly im- 
overlook the fact that 
Armistice Day falls on Sunday this fall. 
You have a fine opportunity to have a 


honey stand in town all day on Saturday 


portant—do not 


and sell plenty of nature’s sweet. In a 
thousand towns and villages this year, the 
ladies’ auxiliaries of the various veter- 
ans’ organizations will be active raising 
money for patriotic purposes. Co-operate 
with these you will make 
friends for honey that you can not make 
in any other manner. 


women—and 


Be Thankful for Thanksgiving 


The finest time in all the year, per- 
haps, to sell honey is just before Thanks- 


giving. The annual Thanksgiving Dinner 


may be, as some writer calls it, “the last 
of the great American barbarities”—but 
vou rarely see anybody late when the 


roll is ealled. Tradition says the Pilgrims 
and their Indian guests feasted upon wild 
turkey and eranberries. A bit of observa- 
tion reveals what traditional support has 
done to boost the turkey and cranberry in- 
dustries at Thanksgiving time. We shall 
not attempt to load any more upon the 
already overburdened shoulders of tradi- 
tion. We will leave the bee tree entirely 
to conjecture. 


But at any rate, honey is a popular 
Thanksgiving Day delicacy now and sloth- 
ful, indeed, is the beekeeper who is not 
extremely active in getting rid of a lot 
of honey at this season of grateful hearts. 
It is, in fact, the experience of scores of 
honey producers that honey is more easily 
before Thanksgiving 


disposed of just 
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than at any other time of year, unless it 
be Christmas. 

Beekeepers direct to homes 
should work long hours the ten days be- 
fore Thanksgiving. Those selling through 
get the grocery clerks to 
push the product just before the day of 
great feasting. The roadside stands 
should multiply the latter part of No- 
vember, especially when the weather is 
favorable. And special honey stands 
should contrive to add to the list of regu- 
lar honey users. 


selling 


stores should 


Chureh women in possibly 25,000 towns 
and villages will conduct money-raising 
around Thanksgiving this fall. 
honey? How many 
more will sell honey if the beekeepers are 


dinners 


How many will sell 
ready to co-operate to make these sales 
really “honey sales?” 

Unusual Honey Stunts 


During the last ten years, some sales 
stunts successful in No- 
vember. Their variety indicates that bee- 


have been very 
keepers are more original and resourceful 
than in the earlier years of the present 
century. 

For example, on a certain November 4, 
an elaborate honey stand on a_ heavy- 
traffic highway near Los Angeles had an 
sign reading: “Perhaps you 
have forgotten it but today, is Will Rog- 
ers’ birthday. Perhaps you have forgotten 


interesting 
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it but we’ll remind you now to take home 
some of our superior Orange Blossom 
Honey. We have lots of it!” 

In a small North Dakota town one No- 
vember 10, a honey display in a modern 
grocery window was featured by a large 
framed picture of Martin Luther—it was 
the birthday of the great reformer—and 
this was a typical Norwegian Lutheran 
community. A card said: “Martin Luther, 
like all the great and good men of history, 
loved honey. You may be neither great 
nor good but if you like honey, we have 
it!” 

One November 14, on the highway be- 
tween Pueblo and Colorado Springs in 
Colorado, a large sign read: “Pike’s Peak 
Was 120 Years Ago Today. 
If you have never discovered that honey 
is the most delicious of sweets, stop at 
the Honey Stand 120 Yards Down the 
Highway.” 

These are mentioned not as stunts you 
can use, because you may not operate in 
southern California, or in a Lutheran com- 
munity, nor yet under the crowning love- 
liness of Pike’s Peak, but because they 
are examples of clever honey advertising 
in November. And a man of originality, 
filled with zeal to sell more honey, can 
doubtless find in his own environment a 
lot of interesting facts and fancies to 
strengthen his advertising message. 


Discovered 


Chrisney, Indiana. 





Four Roadside Stands 


WALTER H. HULL 


The Volume of Sales of Three 
Stands is in Inverse Ratio to 
Their Businesslike Appearance 


To make roadside stands neat and trim 
in appearance is certainly good business. 
Yet in this as in other things there are 
exceptions—currents which appear to flow 
contrary to all logie and reason, yet which 
do unquestionably move, and if one steers 
his craft into them they help him along. 
Thus, of the first three roadside stands 
pictured herewith the third sells the most 
honey, the second the next most, and the 
first the least. The sales of honey are in 
inverse ratio to their businesslike appear 
anee, The honey is all of about the same 


kind and they are all located on the same 
highway, within a few miles of each other. 
All handle other farm produce. Stands 
selling honey alone do not pay well in 
this locality. 

Stand No. 1 belongs to an orchardist 
and is maintained chiefly as an outlet for 
the apple crop. However, he raises some 
truck which are sold at no extra 
expense, since the stand is kept open for 
the fruit anyway; and as he has some 
bees in his orchard for the benefit of the 
fruit he also sells honey. He is a thrifty, 
prosperous man and his stand is in keep- 
ing with his character. It is run in con- 
nection with a filling station. 

Stand No. 2 is also in keeping with the 
character of its owner, who is likewise 
thrifty and well-to-do, but of a somewhat 


crops, 
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No. 1.—Belonging to an orchardist, handling vegetables and honey with the fruit. A rather formal 


set-up. 

more informal bent. He specializes in gar- This is, I think, a significant fact. The 
den truck but raises some fruit and han- trade of all three of these stands is largely 
dles honey incidentally, the same as No. from people who drive out from the city. 
1. But he sells more honey than No. 1. Many of them are regular customers who 

But stand No. 3, which is still more in- come out every week or every two weeks 
formal, and which does not specialize in for a supply of fresh country produce. 
anything, sells on the whole more honey They are evidently the people who feel 
than either No. 1 or No. 2. that the more informal the stand the 

















No. 2.—Belonging to a market gardener, also handling fruit and honey. More informal than No. 1, 
and sells more honey. 
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No. 3.—Handling fruit, vegetables and honey. A rustic, informal set-up which pleases a large 
class of customers. This stand sells more than either! No. 1 or No. 2. 


closer they are to the original source. 

That attitude is not in strict accord- 
anee with facts, as we all know, but the 
fact remains that those who feel that 
way will buy honey that is presented in- 
formally when they would not touch it if 
offered in a more pretentious guise. The 
less pretentious the setting, so long as 
the product is clean, the more readily 
they will buy. 


That not all people are of this type, 
however, is proven by stand No. 4, which 
is more pretentious than any of the oth 
ers, and sells more than all of them to- 
gether. Not only that, but it#/has a sched- 
ule of prices that is definitely higher 
than the others. It handles nothing but 
fruit raised on the place, and a little hon- 
ey of the finest quality. 

Vienna, Virginia. 
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No. 4.—By contrast the most pretentious of all. With a much higher scale of prices, it sells, more 
produce than all the others together, including a considerabe amount of honey. 
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Interesting Apiaries of Czechoslovakia 


MARY G. PHILLIPS 


Beekeeping Becomes an Art 
Instead of an Industry in 
This Young Republic 


During our stay in Czechoslovakia in 
1932 we were struck by the fact that most 
people have some occupation aside from 
the daily routine, and I wondered if that 
accounted in part for the contented, 
cheerful faces we saw, not only in the 
cities but also in small towns and vil- 
lages. 

One of the most popular of such side- 
both that 
country is the keeping of bees. Now bee- 
keepers all over the world are much the 
same in their love of bees and bee talk! 
Just let the conversation drift around to 
the subject of 


lines for men and women in 


and even 


make 


face of a 


beekeeping 


though a foreign language 
communication difficult, the 


beeman lights up, he uses his hands when 


may 


words are lacking, and no matter what 
the weather, he kindred spirit 
outdoors to see his colonies. Everywhere 
we traveled in Europe we found this im- 
mediate and cordial 
became known that 


leads a 


friendliness when it 
we shared an enthu- 
for bee culture, and nowhere was 
it more marked than in Czechoslovakia. 
However, distinet difference 
between the European beekeepers in gen- 
eral and America, for on the 
other side of the Atlantic there are more 
persons with whom beekeeping is a hob- 
by, and not a commercial enterprise. They 
are not content to know just enough about 

little 
honey; instead they make a study of the 
behavior of 


siasm 
there is a 


those of 


their bees to be able to procure a 
these insects, they try all 
sorts of scientific experiments and read all 
the literature on the subject they ean 
find. With them beekeeping becomes an 
art instead of an industry. 


Dr. Rosin’s Wonderful Home 


Because of this common enthusiasm, we 
were invited to visit apiaries large and 
small in Czechoslovakia, but two that we 
saw stand out in memory as specially sig 
nificant and interesting. The first we 
found not far from Prague, the capital of 
the republic, where Dr. Rosin has his 


home. His wife and he are both physi- 
cians with a busy practice in the city, but 
their home is in a village about 15 miles 
away, and here is where their hearts are 
and where they occupy their scant leisure 
in all sorts of interesting ways. The Rosin 
house towers somewhat above the low vil- 
lage houses, and instead of being made 
of plaster or wood like the others, it is 
entirely of conerete, colored a soft pink. 
As soon as we entered the gate which 
opens from the village road, we became 
aware of the surpassing beauty of the 
garden. From the house the grounds drop 
away in a gentle slope to a brightly gur 
gling brook, which has been dammed at 
one point to make a swimming pool. There 
are formal gardens, in which every flow- 
ering plant that bees love is found; there 
woods making a 


are beech canopy of 


green, evergreens and shrubs, rock gar- 
(lens and winding narrow paths that lead 
through beauty and color to alluring vis- 
tas. One path leads also to the concrete 
has her 


name above her stall, and the immaculate 


barns, where each velvety cow 
tidiness shows a doctor’s respeet for hy 
giene. Another buildng nearby is a riding 
pavilion, for the devoted to 
horses, and they ride no matter what the 
weather. Then not far away is the library 
in a house by itself, three stories high, 


family is 


and filled with exquisite art treasures as 
well as with beautful books. Dr. and Mrs. 
Rosin are real lovers of books as one can 
tell by the reverent way in which they 
handle tomes illuminated by monks in the 
14th century, or turn the pages of a vol- 
ume showing the beginnings of Protestan- 
tism under the leader- 
ship of John Huss. The home itself gives 
one the feeling of brightness, gaiety and 
enchantment, which is the keynote of the 
Czech character. The house is filled with 
things of beauty and on the second floor 
is a sun room where a fountain plays and 
sparkles, birds chirp, books and maga- 
zines lie invitingly open, and plants turn 
their translucent greeness toward the sun- 
shine flooding the windows. 


in Czechoslovakia 


An Unusually Interesting House Apiary 


When we went out to see the apiary, 
however, we realized that the greatest 
enthusiasm of this versatile pair is for 
their bees. Here is an elaborate, long, nar- 
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row building of concrete, two stories 
high, with a low dome in the center, the 
two wings forming an obtuse angle at the 
dome so that every hive-entrance gets a 
maximum of sunshine. In the center, just 
under the roof run the words, “For the 
Children of the Sun,” this front 


wall we noticed in place of windows two 


and on 


rows of alighting boards and small en- 
trances into the hives within. Each tiny 
doorway is richly colored—blue, red, yel 
low or green, in glowing variation, and 
wherever the wall space gives an oppor- 
tunity! there are paintings of nectar-bear- 
ing flowers in large and vivid designs. 
The doors for people into this palace for 
bees are at the ends, and inside, the build 
ing is just wide enough for a corridor and 
work-tables all along the double row of 
Like 
which 


hives. many of Czechoslovakian 


hives are thus kept in_ houses, 
these open at the back, and manipulation 
with the tables nearby and the 
hives themselves at a convenient height. 


Windows run the entire length of the wall 


is easy 


opposite the bees, so that there is plenty 
of light, but here again, wherever a bit 
of wall is unoccupied by a window, it is 
covered with decorative painting. Huge 
toward the ceiling, 
there are dainty sprays of clover, blue 
phlox, tiny blue 
and many others intertwined with leaves, 


sunflowers sprawl 


roses, forget-me-nots, 
so that the dullness of concrete is trans 
formed into a gay picture. The bees them 
selves may not appreciate all this tumult 
and glory of color that is for them, for 
most of them fly prosaicly straight into 
their dark hives, but at least they show 
the effect of the devoted and intelligent 
care which they here receive, for the colo 
nies are good strong ones. At each end of 
the palace for the “children of the sun” 
is a well-equipped workroom with all the 
modern appliances, and under the dome in 
the center is a cozy reception room. It is 
hard to describe the feeling this home for 
hees gives one. It seems to bestow upon 
beekeeping an added meaning and value, 
it makes of this art something 
than the producing of so many 
pounds of honey, and it reminds one that 
beauty and joy in labor go hand in hand. 


ancient 


more 


We came away knowing that we had had 
a glimpse into the heart of Czechoslova- 
kia, for the same love of color and beauty 
here displayed so lavishly is inherent in 
every peasant. 

Mrs. Khollova’s Apiary 


The second apiary that we visited was 
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a complete contrast, but none the less in- 
teresting, found American 
entirely, with the 
American box hives so familiar to us kept 
outdoors instead of inside a house. In that 
part of the republie bordering Hungary, 
not far from the city of 


for in it we 


methods followed 


Brataslava, in 
found Mrs. 
Augusta Khollova, who is making it her 


the village of Cachtice, we 
life work to teach her neighbors the value 
of honey as a food. She has a large api 
ary, and had it not been for the fence of 
around where 
the hives stood, and for the garden being 


woven willow the orchard 
broken up into tiny plots sueh as we do 


not often see in our gardens, we might 
have been looking at an apiary in New 
York State. But the approach to Mrs. 
Khollova’s house was typically Slovakian. 
We came first to a narrow muddy lane be- 
tween two rows of which 
marks a village, and we wondered which 
of these the one we 


sought. They all looked alike with one low 


tinv houses, 


cottages might be 


doorstep and two windows discreetly eov- 
with embroidered curtains. 


Village Life 


ered 


Village houses look drab and dingy 
enough outside with no shrubs or vines the 
only attempt at beauty being a strip of 
hright blue plaster at the foundation of 
the front wall, and often the 


around a been 


ground 
trodden 
children, geese 


house which has 


for many generations by 


and ealves, is without 


a blade of grass. 
But just let a wooden door open and take 


a glance inside! Not only will bright- 
colored embroideries be glimpsed, but 
often the walls too will reveal gorgeous 


designs in a riot of color painted by the 
housewife and her daughters. This is the 
way in which the women spend their win 
ter leisure. 

During the summer months the women 
are kept busy enough with work in the 
fields to say nothing of the labor of feed 
ing their families and doing the house- 
hold chores, even though the house con- 
rooms. But 
when winter comes, and the harvests are 


sists usually of three tiny 
gathered, there are long days and even- 
ings to be lived through with absolutely 
no amusements or entertainments outside 
the 


parties. The 


home, no movies, no elubs, no eard 
their usual farm 
chores, and they hunt, smoke their pipes, 
sing, and no doubt talk polities. But the 
women steep themselves with color and 


make the small world in which they move 


men have 
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glow with it. We are all familiar with the 
embroideries that they put upon their cos- 
tumes which they wear to church Sunday 
mornings and to the village dances Sun- 
day afternoons. Aprons, bodices, sleeves, 
and often heavy with 
needlework in all sorts of gay colors, and 


headdresses are 
every woman has a huge chest filled with 
such work. In some parts of the country 
the built the side-wall of 
the bedroom, and hiding them from view 


beds are into 
will be a long embroidered curtain. In an- 
other part of the country the girls display 
their wealth on a 
huge goose-feather pillows each one in 
crisp white embroidered cover. And then 
the white which hang at the 
iittle low windows are generally bordered 
with hand-made lace or 


rack over their beds— 


curtains 


needlework. 
A Worthwhile Hobby 


When not sewing, the women take de- 
light in painting every inch of the kitch- 
en walls. The work is done free-hand, and 
like the flourishes of 
the old Spencerian penmanship with cur- 
licues and 


it looks somewhat 


serolls, birds, hearts, flowers 
and intricate 
but pattern. 
Just under the ceiling, making a bright- 


leaves all mixed up in an 


well-balanced symmetrical 
colored frieze, will be a row of gay pot 
tery plates, the panels of the kitchen door 
will carry decoration of their own, while 
the floor of wood will be scrubbed to un- 
believable whiteness. The gay hues stand 
out against the pale blue or white plaster 
walls and the snowy floor, giving an ef- 
fect of When a 
smiling, rosy-cheeked her 
bright with modest pride, stands in the 
middle of the 
walls of which she can touch almost with- 


warmth and eoziness. 


hostess, eyes 


her domain, any one of 
out moving, you know that she would not 
change places with anybody else in the 
whole world. That is what a hobby does 
te man, woman or child—it offers an op 
portunity for latent talent bur 


geoning, gives one a feeling of achieve 


to come 


ment. 

Every woman knows the sensation when 
spring comes around of wanting to “do 
over” her house, though sume of us never 
get far 
of the male portion of the family, but in 
Czechoslokavia the men apparently take 
enormous pride in their women’s work on 
the walls of their cottages, and two or 
three insisted that we must come to see 
what their wives had painted. We admired 
it all, feeling that here life was very 


very because of the conservatism 
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different from that in villages of Amer- 
ica. 

Our guide now stopped in front of a 
courtyard, the 
high plaster wall of which completely cut 
off the view of what lay beyond. Within 
the court were even smaller houses facing 


gateway leading into a 


cach other across a tiny footpath of wood- 
en planks and a stretch of mud. We fol- 
lowed the path and the inhabitants fol- 
lowed us, 


for strangers are somewhat of 


a novelty there, until we suddenly came 
upon an unexpected sight. A house with 
grass and shrubbery! And a veranda with 
boxes of plants along the railing. It was 
not much bigger than its neighbors, but 
felt instinctively that here lived an 
important member of the community—the 
town’s chief merchant perhaps, or maybe 
the mayor! But discovered was 
the home of Mrs. Khollova. She is indeed 


one 


this we 


an important member of her community, 
and I think that just the influence of her 
well-kept home must be considerable, for 
it stands out like a green island in a sea 
of mud. 


Lunch is Served 


Inside, warmly weleomed by our hos- 
tess, we sat down to accept the hospital- 
ity of new friends as we had done five 


times previously that day! The usual re- 
freshments were on the table—cold ham, 
bread without butter, very 
fancy cakes made with honey, hot tea and 
wine. The honey cakes of Mrs. Khollova 
were far beyond my descriptive powers 

they were wonderful to look at and de- 
licious to eat. As we ate and talked about 
bees, I looked around the small immacu- 
late the favorite color blue 
predominated in curtains, furnishings and 


sausage, rve 


room, where 
walls. Everything was most modern, with- 
out losing its Czechoslovakian character. 
Mrs. Khollova is a strong-looking woman 
of middle age, with bright eyes and a 
ready smile which kindled as she led us 
out to look at her colonies. It was a cold 
April day, but she opened the American 
hives with an American tool, and we peek- 
ed in at the hovering bees, grayer and less 
vellow than the type we find in America. 
Our hostess does most of the work in the 
apiary herself and she showed an aston- 
ishing knowledge of American beekeeping 
methods. There must have been about 50 
hives in her bee-yard, and all those that 
we looked into seemed to have wintered 
well. Each one was raised quite high from 
the ground, and there was evidence that 
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special bushes had been planted as land 
marks there. Around some of 
the larger trees in the apiary seats had 
been built, and with the garden beyond it 
was how much loving care 
and time and thought go into Mrs. Khol- 
lova’s bee culture. 

Her the use of 
honey as a food, and, she has spent many 
vears teaching the people of the commun- 
itv to make the faney honey eakes which 


here and 


easy to see 


enthusiasm extends to 


blossom at Christmas time in every home. 


These are elaborate with colored icing, 
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and they are just as good to eat as they 
are to look at. Every child is made happy 
with a figure of a man or an animal carved 
from honey cake dough, and we saw even 
a house and garden with a paling fence 
made of the same fascinating material. 
We said good-bye to Mrs. Khollova and 
her American bee-vard and her tidy little 
with much regret, but with the 
hope that some time other Americans may 
learn learned from 


house 


from her as she has 


them. 
Ithaca, New York. 





Cellar vs. Outdoor Wintering 


ALLEN LATHAM 


There Are Still Some Wintering 
Problems Regardless of the 
Methods Used, in Connecticut 


On page 589, C. H. Pease gives us a very 
able wintering 
of bees in a cellar. It is a worthy bit of 
writing, but 


article on his suceessful 
I think it should not go un 


challenged since there are hundreds of 


amateur beekeepers who might be misled 
by it. 





In the first place, there are very few 
cellars under dwelling houses fit to win- 
ter bees in, hence it would be necessary 
beekeeper to build a 
special cellar for his bees. Many New 
York beekeepers do this, but they for the 
most part have upwards of 400 colonies 
Would it pay a person owning 
from 10 to 20 colonies to build a special 


for nearly every 


of bees. 


cellar for them? 

$00 or Would it 
pay me to build a cellar for them? They 
about Obviously I 
find it build 20 differ 


lL own more colonies. 


are in 20 apiaries. 


should unwise to 


Be oh . 
: bi’: > . ‘ wy | 
’ j 4 <0 New ts 
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This apiary in double-walled packed hives is protected from the winter winds by a dense growth 
of shrubbery and trees. 
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ent cellars. My only logical recourse would 
be to build a big cellar at my own home. 
Then I 
to and from that cellar for distances rang- 
from 2 to 11 miles. What a job that 
would be, especially as most of my hives 


should have to move those bees 


cr 
ing 


are double-deckers! 


| have wintered bees inside, and sev- 
eral times with noticeable success. It was 
some 32 years ago that I came to the de 
cision that for Connecticut the best pro- 
cedure would be to keep my bees in dou 


ble-walled hives. For several years I win 


tered my bees very successfully in these 
hives. Having but few colonies I rarely 


Now that I 
that no 


some losses. 


more I 
without 


lost 400 or 


winter passes 


one, own 


confess 


Now, for a few facts about last winter. 
A eareful analysis in the ease of my own 
colonies reveals the fact that scareely a 
colony which went into winter quarters in 
the fall of 1933 with ample stores proper 
ly placed died. There was one exception 
only so far as I know. That colony died 
with 40 pounds of honey only an 
the cluster. The 
caught clustered in the lower body, and 
could not pass across from topbars to bot- 


ineh 


above dead bees were 


tom-bars. A very unusual case. 
Last Winter Very Unusual 
The season of 1933 


very 


in Connecticut 
The 


of colonies at the close of the season were 


was 


unsatisfactory. vast majority 


in very bad shape for a hard winter. Most 
of them would have withstood a mild win 


ter. Then the winter was very unusual. 
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The first part was very mild. Bees con- 


sumed vast quantities of stores during 
those mild months. In many eases they 


had exhausted the stores near the cluster 
when the extreme cold set in. There were 
very colonies that starved without 
there being several pounds of honey left 


few 


in the hives. 

It is true that hundreds of 
keepers were caught. They had not antici 
pated the severity of the winter. They 
had not seen to it that their colonies were 
condition. In ease | 
dreaded the expense of feeding all that 
was really needed. I did feed about 160 
colonies, but many insufficiently. Instead 


very bee 


in proper my own 


of feeding some of them I wrote in my 
apiary books, “Hives so and so must be 
fed early in April.” Several of these died 
late in March. I did not figure om the ex 
traordinary amount of stores bees would 
consume last winter. 

I lost about 15 per cent wintering my 
100 or Several of 
my apiaries wintered practically 100 per 
cent. In spite of my losses I harvested 
the biggest crop of honey in 50 years with 


more colonies outside. 


the bees. 


Some Factors Governing Successful Out- 
door Wintering 


Now there elements that 
hear on the suecess of outside wintering. 
One of I reeall 


visiting a young beekeeper who had about 


are certain 


these is the site chosen. 
20 colonies set in a very unsatisfactory 
spot. I told where he should put 
those hives, but he said he preferred them 


him 








This is typical of bee, cellars used in northern Michigan. Note how earth is piled up around the 
walls to help stabilize the temperature within cellar. 
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where they were. Two years later when 
| called to see him I noted that the bees 
where I had advised. I asked him 
about it. “You were right. I lost 17 out 
of 20 hives the winter I had them in the 
old spot. They wintered all right in the 
new place.” 


were 


The site must have a slope, 
preferably to the south or southeast. 
Whatever the direction there must be a 


slope. Bees will not winter well on fiat 
ground. The air stagnates about the hives 
and the inside conditions become bad. 


Moving air will go far towards success 
in outdoor wintering. Yet the moving air 
must not be a cold wind. There should be 
a windbreak. On a slope the air is always 
drifting, even when the wind is not blow- 
ing. 

I think’ that T snould prefer cellar-win- 
tering if I had to pack my colonies. The 
labor of packing 400 colonies looms heavy. 
Yet many Ontario pack 
their hundreds of colonies. 


beekeepers in 


As to bees using less stores in cellar 
than out of doors, I have my doubts. I 
weighed my 30 colonies during the win 
ter 1904-1905, or was it 1905-1906? They 
were fed syrup in November and weighed 
after the feeding, on December 4. They 
were weighed again the 4th day of April. 
The weight 
pounds. These 30 colonies were wintered 
outdoors in double-walled Hives. 

There feature that many 
look when they argue for cellar-wintering. 


average loss in was 7% 


is one over- 


I am able to forget my bees from late in 
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November till the first of April so far as 
their needs are concerned. The cellar-win- 
terer must be at home practically every 
day. This might not be true in Canaan, 
but would in part of Connecticut. 

We have frequent and sudden changes 
of weather. If the cold north wind sets in 
we must close the ventilators or the cel 
If the south wind 
must exert ourselves to keep 
the temperature in the cellar from rising 
too high. At times we shall find the mat- 
ter exceedingly difficult. It is not pleas- 


get too cold. 


lar will 


sets in we 


ant to go into a bee cellar and hear the 
colonies roaring, and in spring find half 
an inch of dead bees on the cellar bottom. 
Such a happening perhaps is preventable, 
and the beekeeper may be largely at 
fault just as he was at fault last winter 
in that he lost so many bees outside. 

This article is intended to bring out the 
merits of the two systems of wintering, 
and especially to defend outdoor winter- 
ing, in Connecticut. 

Norwichtown, Connecticut. 


|Some vears ago when The A. I. Root 
Company wintered bees in a specially con- 
structed bee cellar we found that normal 
would 
between eight and nine pounds in weight, 
from November 24 until April 15, while 


cellar wintered colonies each lose 


colonies of equal strength wintered out- 

double-walled would 

about 15 pounds in the same length of 
Kx 


side in hives lose 


time. litor. | 





Program of Valdosta Congress of Beekeepers, December 17 to 20 


Monday Forenoon, December 17 


8:30—Registration. 
10:00—General Chairman, G. G. Puett, 
President Georgia Beekeepers. 

Invocation. 

kxtending the Keys, Mavor J. D. 
Ashley. 

Welcome, W. E. Harrell, President 
Southern Beekeeping Confer- 
ence, 

Response, J. W. Newton, President 
American Honey Producers’ 

League. 

Response, Russell H. Kelty, Presi 
dent American Honey Institute. 

11:30—Business of Southern Beekeeping 


Conference. 
1. Roll eall by states. 


2. Appointment of committees. 


3. Reading of last minutes. 
+. Receipt of petitions. 
D. Secretary’s report. 


12:30—Luncheon. 


Monday Afternoon, December 17 


2:¢0—Producing Package Bees and 
Queens (Lantern), W. E. Har 
rell. 

2:30-—Moving Bees by Express, G. Sadler. 

2:40—Transporting Package Bees by 


R 
Truck, R. 
5:00 Receiving 


Floyd. 


M. Pugh. 


Bees, L. T. 


Package 


}:35—Supersedure, H. C. Short. 

3:50—-Why the Bee Shippers’ Code, D. D. 
Stover. 

4:15—Topie to be Announeed, L. H. Sam- 


ple. 
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+:30-—-Adjournment. 


American Honey Institute 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 18 


9:00—Business meeting. 


Minutes last annual meeting, M. F. 


Jensen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


President’s address, R. H. Kelty. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Committees: 
Executive, R. H. Kelty. 
Finance, H. F. Wilson. 
Advisory, Mary I. Barber. 
Constitution, H. F. Wilson. 

Announcements. 

12:30—Luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 18 


2:00—Consumer Reactions to Honey. 
By a Baker who makes honey-baked 
items. 
By a grocer who sells honey. 
$y a Restaurateur who serves 
honey. 
$y a candymaker who sells honey 
candies. 
3:00—Ideas that sell honey by Geo. Bel 
linger. 
3:20-——Questions. 
1:00——Diseussions, demonstrations and 
contests. 
Adjournment. 
8:30--Old time sociable. Fish fry and get- 


together meeting. 


American Honey Producers’ League 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 19 
8:30-——Visiting exhibits. 
®:30-—-Business meeting of American 
Producers’ League. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
Reports from other committees. 
Election of officers. 
Unfinished 
New 


Honey 


business. 


business. 


10:30—-General program: 
Dr. M.C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Prof. H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 
Herman Rauchfuss, Denver, Colo. 
('. B. Gooderham, Ottawa, Canada. 
12:30—Luneheon, 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 19 


2:00—Speakers of national reputation on 
subjects to be announced later. 
8:00—-Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen will give a 


complete demonstration which 


will be open to the public. 
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Southern Beekeeping Conference 


Thursday Forenoon, December 20 


%:00—Expansion of Local Honey Mar- 
kets, T. W. Burleson. 

9:30—Topic, Dr. Horton. 

10:00—Investigations on Honey Clarifi- 
cations, Dr. R. E. Lothrop. 

10:30—Trends of the Honey Industry, E. 
R. Root. 

11:00—Final Business: 


Report of Committees 
Resolution Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 20 


2:00—Business meeting, 

Georgia Beekeepers’ Association. 
3:00—Business Meeting, 

Bee Industries, Incorporated. 
4:00——Business Meeting, 

Apiary Inspectors. 
5:00—Business Meeting, 


Bee Shippers’ Federation. 
Honey Cookery Contest 
To be held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of American Honey Insti- 
tute, Dee, 17-20, Valdosta, Ga. 


Rules for the Contest 


All entries must reach Valdosta, Ga., 
hy the night of December 15. 

All products must be well labeled, have 
recipe attached, and a five-ounce sample 
jar of the honey used in making the prod- 
uct. 


Products may be entered in 


Class A—Entries in this class must use 
all honey as the source of sweetening. 
Cake— 


1. The best fruit cake. 

2. The best butter cream cake. 

3. The best chocolate cake. 
Cookies 

1. The best hard cookies. 

2. The best soft cookies. 
Candies 

1. The best hard candy. 

2. The best soft candy. 


For further particulars regarding 
prizes, refer to the Institute advertise 
ment on page 647. 


This is a tentative program only, and 
subject to possible changes that may ap- 
pear in the December issue. 
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From the Field 


of Experience 





QUEEN INTRODUCING 
This Method Gives Queen Chance to Get 
Onto Comb Before Being Released 

An introducing cage made from a piece 
of screen or wire cloth four by five inches 
is used. Two wires are pulled off on sides 
and ends leaving prongs to catch easily 
in the comb. Three-quarter inch squares 
are cut from each corner. Slit again on 
from one corner, 
equal to the width of the queen shipping 
eage. Leaving this small piece projecting, 
bend the 
the 

With the queen to be introduced, go to 
the hive to be requeened. Find the old 


one side, at a distance 


remaining ends and sides, to 


form 


cage. 











Transferring queen to introducing cage. 


queen, if there is one, and remove her. 
Select a comb containing hatching brood, 
eggs, and cells of honey. Find a spot on 
the comb where there are hatching brood, 
eggs, and cells of honey, about the size 
of the cage. If there is no hatching brood, 
cells of pollen and honey will do very 
well. Shove the introducing down 
into the comb about one quarter of an 
inch. Care should be taken that there are 


cage 


no gaps at the corners where the wire 
cloth ends anc sides are folded down. Re 


the metal from 


the end of the shipping cage and release 


move perforated piece 
the attendants. Insert the cage carefully 
in the open space. 

the cage the 
queen emerges and when she is in the op 


Leave shipping until 
posite corner of the introducing cage, so 
there is no danger of her escaping, re 
move the shipping cage and bend down 
the remaining wire. It may be necessary 
to raise the rest of the cage slightly to 


permit the prongs of the last bent section 
to be firmly embedded in the comb to the 
depth of the rest of the prongs. 

In three or four days, the bees may tun- 
nel under and release the queen. If at the 
end of that time, the bees fail to do this, 
the queen may be released by pushing a 
pencil through the from the 
opposite where the queen is caged. Look 
carefully for any queen cells and destroy 
them. 

If an older queen is taken from another 
hive where she has been laying heavily 


comb side 


and introduced in another hive, she may 
lay eggs while waiting to be released 
from the cage if she is provided with a 
spot on the comb suitable for this pur- 
pose. 

This method is very simple in opera 
the dan 
ger of the queen escaping. One very great 
with the that it 
avoids the possibility of transmitting hee 


tion, and reduces to a minimum 


advantage method is 
disease through queen-eage candy. If the 
candy was made of honey that came from 
a hive infected foulbrood, it 
be the means of carrying the 

through the queen-cage to the hive. The 
writer’s first and only case of foulbrood 
Benj. 


with would 


disease 


was secured in the above manner. 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





REVIEW OF MR. LATHAM’S ARTICLE 





Opinions and Theories May Differ, But 
Are Necessary in Establishing Truth 
May I ask a few questions regarding 

Mr. A. Latham’s article, “Factors Affect- 

ing Queen Quality,” appearing in your 

June, 1934, issue? 

Mr. Latham states the average quality 
of natural swarm queens is low. This is a 
sweeping statement somewhat at variance 
with generally aecepted ideas. Does Mr. 
Latham the average quality of 
queens eventually head colonies 
zfter swarming where nature has been left 


mean 
which 


to herself, or does he refer to the act of a 
beekeeper in saving all cells, or so manipu- 
lating a colony with swarming cells that 
every cell must be completed and saved 
and every queen from these cells used to 
head a colony? 
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Probably people who may have ecriti- 
cized Mr. Latham’s statement have read 
into it the former meaning, but an ex- 
perienced who accepts the 
statement regarding the low quality of 


beekeeper 


swarm queens in the latter sense (the 
saving and completion of every queen 
cell in a swarming hive by artificial 


means or manipulations by the beekeeper) 
will in the main agree with Mr. Latham’s 
statement. 

If, however, we are to accept Mr. La- 
tham’s statement, there are several ques- 
tions which one should be clear up on, as 
follows: 

In the article referred to, Mr. Latham 
states that after a swarm has issued there 
are “ten or twelve yawning queen cells 
with calling for rich 
In fact, he infers the cells 
the young queens have to be 


larvae in them 


royal jelly.” 
containing 
fed by the depopulated colony after the 
issue of the swarm. Is it not a fact that 
in nearly every case of swarming, though 
there may or may not be some immature 
and unsealed queen cells present, there 
are a number of sealed queen cells pres- 
ent at the issuing of the swarm, and as 
often as not the virgins emerge from 
these a day or two after the issue of the 
swarm? Also, if the bees are left alone 
any backward cells are almost certain to 
be torn down? If, however, the bees are 
so manipulated that these backward cells 
must be completed and the queens used, 
they will probably be poor ones. 

Is it not also a fact that 
are preparing to swarm it is very common 
to find a few of the more backward cells 
being cleaned out by the bees? 

Would Mr. Latham assert that the vir- 
gins emerging from swarming cells short- 
ly after the issue of the swarm, that is, 
from cells were sealed at the time 
of swarming, are not the best of queens 


when colonies 


whieh 


which can be procured, apart, of course, 


from considerations of seleetion for col 
ony qualifications? 


In asking this question one, of course, 


makes allowance for oceasional natural 
sealed cells at the extremities of combs 
which may suffer from lack of bees if 


cold weather comes just after the swarm 
issues, but T think it will be agreed there 
are generally sufficient bees left in the 
parent colony to care for these cells which 
have been sealed before the swarm issues. 

Mr. Latham states that when a queen 
is laying in cups preparatory to swarm- 
ing, she is only in a high state of fertility 
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and fecundity for the first four cups, the 
remaining cups eggs of low 
grade due to decreased fecundity and 
feeding of the queen. 

It is assumed Mr. Latham refers to the 
gradual diminution of egg laying as the 
time for swarming approaches. But it 
seems to me this statement regarding low 
grade eggs is difficult of proof and is 
conjecture only, also it seems one might 
suppose the very reverse to be the case, 


receiving 


that is to say, that as the production of 
eggs quality will in- 
crease. At any rate, there are instances in 


diminishes, their 
nature where very heavy production is at 
the expense of quality, as is well known 
to florists and fruit this as 
it may, most queens after swarming, leave 


growers. Be 


goodly number of eggs or at any rate 
very small larvae in their hive. Further, 
as Mr. Pritchard states, page 366 of the 
same issue of Gleanings, we have no 
proof that the queen does lay the eggs 
in the cups of queen cells. Also is it not 
a fact that eggs do not hatch till food is 
placed by the nurses around them? Also 
is it not possible that bees at times retard 
the hatching of eggs? I have some- 
times thought from the condition of a col- 
ony which has swarmed that this must be 
the case. If these observations are correct 
it does not seem permissible to conelvde 
that there is any lack of quality in eggs 
we find in swarming cells, though there 
ean be no doubt as to the probable in- 
feriority of queens emerging from cells, 
which had to be fed and sealed after the 
issue of a swarm, by the depleted popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Latham also refers to variations in 
quality the products of nature, 
which, of course, is correct and indisput- 
able, but he seems to conelude that these 
variations are due entirely to the environ 
ment and vitality of the mother. Though 
this also is true, there surely must enter 
this other which 
probably in the main account for varia 


among 


into question factors, 
tions, that is te say, variations are in some 
females and 
ficm males to females, which means the 


way transmissible between 
variations will persist, irrespective of per- 
fect conditions of maternity. Otherwise 
there could be no such process as evolution 
and strains of bees could not be improved 
by selection. 

\ few vears ago the writer had very 
little selection of an Italian 
breeding queen due to lack of fixity of 
black blood being intermixed. 


choice in 


color, 
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Queens were reared from two selected as 
breeders. One queen, never 
very prolific and the hive did not gather 
much honey, but the bees were very gen- 
tle and of beautiful fixed color. 

The other was a most excellent queen, 
highly prolific, and the hive stored excel- 
ient crops of honey but about half her 
daughters were of dark color. 

The remarkable fact that the 
queens reared from the poor queen were all 
far better than their mother, a number 
being excellent queens and heading good 
colonies, while the queens reared from the 
good queen were not one as good as their 
mother. They 


was a poor 


was 


were all decidedly disap 
pointing. This fact, in part, may be ac- 
counted for by the facet that nearly half 
the virgins reared from the good queen 
had to be destroyed on account of poor 
eolor. Later another breeding queen was 
purchased. These facts are mentioned as 
the writer believes the phenomena of the 
transmission of characteristics are of very 
complex and obscure origin and he ean 
not think that Mr. Latham’s opinion that 
the condition of the mother controls this 
question, is reliable, and even granting 
the mother’s condition must influence her 
offspring it does not follow that it affects 
the transmissible characteristics. It 
is difficult to how a queen breeder 
can determine the health of-his breeding 
queens or make any practical selection 
of breeding queens as regards their tem- 
porary condition of health, though this 
point has been much emphasized by Mr. 
Latham. 


see 


The writer thinks Mr. Latham’s conten- 
tion that, in supersedure, where the young 
queen is reared from a worn-out mother 
must result in poor queens, of the utmost 
importance, so much so, in fact, that it 
proves this method of supersedure is an 
exception and not the rule in nature. After 
20 odd years of keeping from 30 to 150 
colonies with careful records of all queens 
and clipping of queen’s wings, cases of 
supersedure outside the swarming season 
have been (see note conelusion of letter) 
very rarely met with and if a queen fails 
outside the swarming season my experi- 
ence has been the colony is likely to be- 
come hopelessly queenless than to super 
sede the failing queen. Mr. Latham’s eom- 
ments under this head have together with 
experience satisfied me that the swarming 
instinets are 
lied and that supersedure apart from the 
Swarming season is not nearly so frequent 


and supersedure closely al 
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as the books lead one to suppose.—J. H. 
Todd, Ngawhatu, New Zealand. 

P. S.—It appears to be a fact that ar- 
tificially reared queens raised outside the 
swarming season, that is to say, during 
times when the are disinelined to 
feed queen cells, are very liable to super- 


bees 


sedure due no doubt to the bees recogniz- 
ing some imperfection in such queens. This 
fact supports the theory that swarming 
and supersedure in nature are closely al- 
lied and the remarks in above letter under 
this head refer to the supersedure of good 
queens reared at times when the bees are 
naturally inclined to build swarm cells. 

|The above letter from Mr. Todd was 
not intended for publication. However, it 
is so interesting that we feel our readers 
should and benefit eareful 
reading of it.—Editor. ] 


will from a 





S. E. GEORGIA AND J. J. WILDER 


A Country Which at One Time Had the 
World’s Most Extensive Beekeeper 
The story of this part of Georgia with 
Wilder left out would be the case of Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out. Thirty and forty 
vears ago southeastern Georgia had more 
bees probably per square mile than any 
part of the whole United States, and the 
man who owned and operated the most of 
Wilder, first at Cor- 
dele and later at Waycross, where he now 
is. At one time he claimed to be the owner 
of 15,000 colonies of bees and by that 
token would be the 
keeper in the world. When the claim was 
made that 15,000 eolonies 
under the control of one man, there were 


these bees was J. J. 


most extensive bee- 


there were 
because, one 
was argued, couldn’t look after 


bees. 


many doubting Thomases, 
man, it 
so many 

In later years I carefully interviewed 
who worked for Wilder 
was assured that he did have at one 
time that was told further 
that in that paradise of beekeeping he 
had a passion for buying bees from small 


some of the men 
and 


many bees. I 


heekeepers located all over southern 
Georgia and northern Florida. He would 
put those bees in modern hives of his 


they 
instruct the former owner 
to work them on a basis of “half shares,” 


manufacture, leave them where 


were and then 


a plan then quite common among farmers 


in Georgia. 


The plan did work for a while and Mr. 
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Wilder was at one time the biggest ship- 
per of gallberry, tupelo, and other Geor- 
gia honeys to the North of any man in 
the South. But the plan had its defects. 
Many of the former owners of the bees 
were ignorant or careless Georgia crack- 














J. J. Wilder. 


ers of the old style. The bees got the bee 
died of foulbrood. Other 
honest took advantage of 
a big 
reporting a 


moth or eare 


takers not so 
the owner of the bees by keeping 
part of the 


small crop and dividing with Mr. Wilder 


crop, and then 
the remnant of what was left. 
In spite of all these handicaps Mr. Wil 
der kept on: 
and his inability to personally oversee all 


hut depressions and drouths 


these small apiaries caused a great loss 
of bees, according to one of his foremen. 


He said Mr. Wilder trusted his fellowmen 


too much with the result that he got the 
bad end of the deal. 
Mr. Wilder, though now only a small 


beekeeper, has lost none of his zeal. He 


still believes in his bees and this part 
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of Georgia as one of the best bee ranges 
in the South, 

On my way back from Florida I stopped 
off at Waycross and the following day 
(Sunday) found him at his bee hive fac- 
tory. I thought I might find him at church, 
but went to the wrong church. I found 
him among his books and papers prepara- 
tory to going out to a mission Sunday 
school which he had. His wife was still in 
Florida and would join him later. 

He now has fewer bees and ean do all 
the work 
sumers. He was greatly interested in the 


himself. He sells direet to con- 
eut-comb honey proposition described in 
this issue, page 653, and did I think he 
could make a suecess of it? I assured him 
he eould, if he that the 
honey was consumed in a short time, 
Mr. Wilder will probably be at the Val 


dosta Congress of beekeepers in the week 


would see to it 


beginning December 17 next. Probably no 
Florida 


about honey plants in this part of Geor 


man in Georgia or knows more 


gia than does Mr. Wilder. He is willing 
to tell what he knows and that is not a 
little. 

In this connection it is proper to re 
mark that Valdosta is in the center of 


some of the best bee country in the whole 
South. It is on the edge of the northern 
Florida line. Mr. Wilder ean tell “a he np” 
about beekeeping in Florida as well as in 
Georgia. Some of the “Northern Yanks” 
will find pleasure in interviewing him. 
There are others in this part of Geor- 
gia. There is, if course, Mr. G. G. Puett, 
at Hahira, who works bees in Ohio as well 
as in Georgia. There is also Mr. H. F. 
York of the York Bee Company, at Jesup, 





One of Mr. Wilder’s 


many apiaries. 


Georgia. He and Mr. Puett are two of the 
most extensive beekeepers in Georgia to 
day. Mr. York is one of the leading ship- 
pers of package bees and queens in the 
whole South. 
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There are other big and little beemen 
in southeastern who will give 
the northern beemen a most cordial wel- 
come at the Valdosta meeting.—E. R. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 


Georgia 





ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 


It Is an Excellent Means of Educating the 
Public in the Use of Honey 


to the 
receives, 


When one makes a contribution 
Institute, he 
among other things, a receipt and a mem- 
bership card. This membership gives him 


American Honey 


the privilege of sending in the names and 
addresses of his loeal: 
Home 


and 


economie teachers—both grade 
high hospital dietitians; 
cooking school directors for gas and light 
companies; editors of home pages—local 
newspapers; interested in 
children’s doetors; visiting 


schools; 


homemakers 
using honey; 
publie nurses, 

Upon receipt of these names, the Insti- 
tute will send special recipes, food facts, 
and elass room suggestions. There is no 
extra charge for this service. And think 
how easily one may reach numbers of peo- 
ple to call honey to their attention! 

Unfortunately not Home 
our loeal, newspapers. 
However, one of our state newspapers has 
an excellent household editor. This news- 
paper a paid circulation of 123,365 
and has subscribers in several states. It 
reaches numerous housewives. On Wed- 
nesday of each week this editor runs a 
special food column. On the food pages 
each Friday and Saturday she conducts a 
recipe contest. Five one-dollar prizes are 
awarded. From time to time honey recipes 
were awarded prizes. We thought that per- 
haps she might feature honey even more 
strongly if it better called to her 
attention. 

So, I asked Mrs. Jensen to mail suitable 
material to this editor. This she did. Very 
shortly this editor published six of Mrs, 
cream, 
two candy and two bread recipes, in her 
She other 
featuring honey alone. This sure- 
ly was far more than we had hoped for. 
This alone amounted to a column, all free 


we do have 


sections in 


Page 


has 


were 


Jensen’s special recipes—two ice 


Wednesday column. gave no 


recipes 


advertising for honey. Figuring the eir- 
eulation of this paper can estimate 
how many housewives this reached. And 
now honey recipes appear in the contest 


you 


IN 
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right along. We have won two awards in 
a short time. 

This idea may be carried out by bee- 
keepers everywhere by merely co-operat- 
ing with the Institute and taking advan- 
tage of its service. Try it, beekeepers. It 
is an excellent means of educating the 
public in the use of honey in cooking and 
is sure to result in larger quantites being 
consumed. In few other ways may we se- 
cure greater free advertising for our prod- 
uct.—Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 





MORE ABOUT THE PORCH APIARY 


How the Twelve Colonies Summered on 
the Bee Porch, and How They Will Winter 


After a man has been hit on the head 
by a falling brick he knows more about 
bricks than he did before; provided he 
regains his senses. This new porch apiary 
is being built upon the ruins of the old 
apiary that came down with a crash in 
1931 and 1932. There is not a vestige of 
the old being used in the new, except some 





The twelve colonies in summer are pushed to 
the front of the porch. 


charred hive bodies, and they are repaint 
ed. In March, 1933, I went 80 miles from 
home and bought six colonies of very com- 
the kind 
and from that lowly start we have what 
now see—twelve strong colonies, more 
than 200 A-1 from wired 
foundation, each colony headed by a young 
queen current raising, two 
years’ record of 100 per cent freedom from 
foulbrood. They seem to thrive upon in- 
tense and extreme experimenting by the 


mon bees in crudest of boxes, 


we 
combs drawn 


of a year’s 
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owner for the purpose of demonstrating 
his theories of foulbrood; well, what shall 
we say—resistance, immunity, prevention, 
eure, elimination, or extermination? This 
twelve-hive bee porch is not a commercial 
apiary in the sense of being a money-mak 














In winter hives will set back against the wall. 


ing institution; it is an experimental api- 
ary for the main purpose of demonstrat 
ing whether bees can be raised above foul 
brood. 

A man who had a very bad speech im 
pediment called upon a specialist and said, 
“Are vou the stuttering doctor?” The doe 
tor said, “No, I do not stutter, but I ¢laim 
to cure stuttering.” Now, I have no foul 
brood; two official inspections last year 
this 
cell of brood dead of any cause. But that 


and two vear have not disclosed a 
falling brick has made somewhat of a reb 
el of me, and | have for two years been 
digging deep in an effort to get at the root 
of the foulbrood situation; hence this api 
ary has for its sole object the trying out 
of foulbrood theories, and T would just as 
call it 


Probably no heekeeper will approve of 


soon a foulbrood apiary. 


I am doing; 
and all I can say is, so far so good. A man 


all the unusual things that 
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may put into operation even impractical 
theories on a with small risk. 
That is why I restrict my apiary to only 
twelve hives at the present time. I should 
like to 
detailed 
the porch apiary, but at this time I am 
anxious to tell about my scheme for win 


small seale 


give the readers of Gleanings a 


account of my management of 


tering. 

Ll use eight-frame hives because I have 
plenty of these. The colonies will be win 
tered on twelve frames, six above six. By 
allowing 1% inches spacing for the six 


frames in each group we have left a 
space of 1% inches on each side. I make 


hollow frames for these spaces and cover 
those on both sides with burlap stretched 
made 9% x 1% 


tight. These frames are 


inches. The hives are 18% inches inside; 
the burlap 
around the ends to tack. I am using one 
of my make of false bottoms between the 
regular bottomboard and the hive for win- 


as this allows for pulling 


tering each colony. These are made after 
the pattern of the summer false bottoms 
which I use, with the exception that the 
slats are omitted, except the two outside 
ones for the burlap frames to rest on. I use 
a bottom with shallow side up 
the 8” entrance which is 
mouse proof. The distanee from the slat 
ted bottom to the top of the upper tier of 
frames is 19 and the covered 
frames being 9% inches, provides for the 


board 


which gives 


inches, 


first one setting down on the slats and 
the second one resting down tight on it. 
After the frames are covered with burlap, 
strips 4 tacked 
around one side to keep the burlap away 
the outside that the 


inch by %& ineh are 


from combs so bees 
may get all around them. 
It will require 48 of frames to 


fix up my twelve colonies; but the frames 


these 


are made of scrap lumber from the shop 


and do not cost much outside the work. 
With a small power saw IT buzz those 
things out nice and true and in jig time. 

In arranging the twelve frames in 


preparation for wintering T try to have 
the upper six filled up with honey, and 
the brood nests below. As soon as the first 
frost 
the 
five-pound honey 


feeding each 
it will 


pails with 


killing comes I start 
colony all 
tuke, 


the covers perforated. Even if there should 


granulated sugar 


using 
be some brood in the upper frames when 
we begin to feed, they will store the syrup 
from the feeders and as the brood emerges 
the combs will be filled, thus crowding the 
queen down. The bees gathered a lot of 
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late honey in September, and I insist upon 
working in as much good sugar syrup as 
possible to dilute that strong honey for 
After they are all fed, 
about November 1, all the hives will be 
wrapped with black felt paper, weighed, 
marked and slid back into the winter po- 
sition, as far from the front of the, porch 
as possible. The porch is six feet deep. 

Will I fill 


wintering. say, 


those division boards with 

















One of Mr. Miller’s hives in process of packing 
for winter. 


chaff or something? Absolutély not, for 
several reasons. Chaff would bulge and 
make it rest against the outside combs 
which would prevent the bees having ac- 
cess to them. It would be disastrous should 
mice by any means get in the hive. The 
bees might gnaw the burlap and make a 
terrible the and 
portant, dryness, fresh air, and ventila- 
better obtained by hollow air 
spaces than by packing. In this arrnge- 
ment the removed 
from the walls of the hive by separate 
air spaces. I prefer the black paper wrap 


mess in hive; most im 


tion are 


cluster is three times 


ping to heavy packing for special reasons, 
and hecause my bees are specially located. 
As the setting position of the sun moves 
teward the south it will shine to the porch 
for a greater portion of the day, and the 
black paper will absorb the rays of the sun 
which will dry out and warm the hives a 
little each day that is better en 
abling the cluster to shift if necessary. 
Also, the hives 
the porch that heavy packing is not nee- 
essary. It is to be expected that they will 


elear, 


are so well protected in 


consume a little more food; but this will 
be more than compensated by the advan- 
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tage of earlier stimulative 
brood rearing. 

Beekeeping is not an exact science, and 
no man can be sure of his own opinions; 
are submitted to 
the judgment of the reader. There are no 
patents and no secrets in this apiary; all 
Miles E. Miller, Kinder- 


response to 


hence my experiments 


ideas are free. 
hook, New York. 
{It seems as though Mr. Miller is going 
to a lot of extra work and expense in oper- 
ating his apiary. We do not advocate the 
use of specially made equipment or un- 
necessary gadgets. But as he says, it is an 
experimental apiary, maintained for the 
purpose of demonstrating his thories. It 
will be interesting to follow Mr. Miller 


in his experiments.—Editor. ] 





WINTERING CAUCASIAN BEES 


The Single Story Appears to be Prefer- 
able in Wintering Caucasians 


My 12 colonies of bees were in single 
packing cases of such dimensions as to 
allow 4 inches of packing on the bottom, 
6 inches all around and 10 or 12 inches 
on top. All had chaff trays on top. All 
had 10-frame and were 
full of honey, or fed until full with sugar 
syrup after brood rearing ceased in the 
fall. My experience has been it is bet- 
ter to remove two or three frames in the 


hives of size 


middle of the hive and put in empty 
combs and have the bees fill these with 
thick sugar syrup to winter on rather 


than take a chanee with honey from fall 
Six of the 
above hives had two hive bodies and six 


flowers of unknown origin. 
had only one. | opened these the last of 
March to 

I found 


cially in 


note conditions. 

a variety of conditions espe 
wintered in hive 
bodies. The ones in the single hive bodies 
all alive. In faet, I have lost only 
one hive of 
of 10-frame size and that was robbed out 
in the spring, but this could have been 
avoided. Some had two or three frames of 
honey and one had two parts of a frame 
and T fed these a little. The queens were 


those two 
were 


hees in single hive bodies 


all living in those above. 

Of the six with the two hive bodies, one 
swarm dead with plenty of honey 
just beyond the cluster. Another one had 
all the bees in the top body with honey 
all gone. Miee had got in the bottom and 


had been there only a short time. Anoth- 


was 
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er one was in a listless or stupefied con- 
dition with all the honey gone in the bot 
tom hive body but with plenty of honey 
on top. I shook these bees onto the honey 


in the top body and removed the bottom 


one of these colonies and it seemed all 
right in a few days. The fourth, a fairly 
large swarm, had five or six combs of 


honey. The other two had three frames of 
honey, about two pounds of bees, and one 


of them had no queen. I put these to 
gether and fed them a little. 

My experience has been that in this 
climate where the weather is cold, at 
times going to 40° below, I can winter 
better in one hive of 10-frame size. I 
never had mice get into a hive before if 
there were any bees in it. I have seldom 
put wire sereen on the entrances except 
in outyards. There is more honey con 
sumed in two hive bodies if the bees 


will go after it. There may be exceptions 
to the above where the bees fly at times 
the but the 
ure confined for long periods in extreme 


through winter, where bees 


lv cold climates it seems doubtful if there 


is anything gained by wintering in two 


hive bodies. It is good poliey to keep 
some good combs of honey on hand to 


feed when necessary. I have never had to 
feed until spring at any time when thers 


were eight or ten frames of honey in one 


hive body. 
The above experience was with Cau 
casian bees. Perhaps Italians may have 


some kind of a streak I don’t know about 
in these two hive body arrangements. I 
would like to hear from someone who has 
had experience in a climate similar to ours 
here. Perhaps I may be able to learn the 


why?—Charles J. Davis, Center Sand- 
wich, N. H. 
A two-story hive has more space to 


keep warm during the winter than a sin 
gle story hive. On the other hand, a two 
story colony really should have more bees 


in the fall than a single-story hive, be- 


cause there is more space for honey and 
brood rearing. Caueasian bees are likely 
tr. put more honey in the brood chamber 
in the fall than Italians. It may be the 
Caucasian bees winter better in single 
story hives.—Editor. | 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


I read 
on cellar wintering. We gave up putting 


with much interest the editorial 


bees in the cellar 20 years ago. While a 
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basement where could 
be held at wintered 
bees perte etly, those left outside if prop- 


the temperature 
around Se” FF. 


lv prepared for winter, were in better 


shape in the spring than those wintered 


in the cellar. Populous colonies are, of 
course, better suited for out of doors 
wintering but we have had no difficulty 


their 
chamber 
was contracted to the size of the colony. 
This ¢ 


using a 


left on 
brood 


i wintering weaker ones 


summer stands, if each 


utraction was 


accomplished by 
division-board alongside the 
and One winter 
we made up a lot of dummies out of thin 


lumber. A 


combs with stores bees. 


supply of “dummy frames” 


made of %& lumber came handy also to 
take the place of a single brood comb. We 
nothing better or handier than 


dummies when expanding the brood cham 


know of 


bers of hives containing packages of bees 
from the South. Of course the wide dum 
mies made to take the place of three or 
four packed. This in 
the insulation. 

Some vears ago during a visit of the late 
Mr. James I took him out in 
the apiary and lifting a 


frames should he 


creases the efficiency of 


Armstrong, 
few hive covers 
the colonies were in double-walled hives) 
the little 


hoards. They 


I showed him 
the 


quiet. What surprised Mr, Armstrong was 


clusters of bees 


under honey were very 
that while there was a packing of news 
the 


super of 


chambers and a 


forest leaf packing 


papers over brood 
full-depth 
above that with no provision for top ven- 
tilation there was no moisture anywhere 


in the hives. He made the remark “dry 


as a bone.” If I had not reduced the size 
of the brood chambers I would have ex- 


pected too much moisture in the hives. I 
too much I think that the 
little moisture produced just suited the 


say because 
hees as they undoubtedly enjoyed a little 
drink now and then. 


After such a winter as 1933 and 1934 we 


can readily understand why one should 
decide to go back to cellar wintering. 


But the weather bureau says it is 85 years 


since we have had such a winter, so is it 
wise to base our future plans on last sea 


’ We had the 


winter loss we ever experienced. We had 


son’s experienc heaviest 
young queens and ample stores. There was 
fall bloom. The 
looking for nectar and a 


practically no bees wore 
themselves out 
lot of old 
quarters, 

Mr, Pease makes a good ease for cellar 
wintering under the circumstances he de- 


worn-out bees went into winter 





e 


e 


a 
Tr 
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scribes. We can readily understand the 
success he has had with cellar wintering 
where one can have his colonies under 
daily observation. Our bees are several 
miles in the country and that is an en 

tirely different proposition. Our bees are 
sheltered from winds with an 8-foot lat 

tice fence and in an orehard where the 
limbs cheek the winds above the fenee. We 
have for a number of years wintered with 
a small percentage of loss. The brood 
chamber is permanently packed with 
granulated cork and a telescoping cover 
over the brood chamber covers the shal 
low food chamber. The bees have a very 
snug winter nest. 


We formerly loaded up our truek with 
honey, ealled at surrounding towns once 
each month and collected for honey sup 
plied the previous month, leaving a _ bill 
for the new supply. I held my customers 
for years. Then the trucks came in often 
from distant points and cut in below my 
price. In spite of this I held a lot of my 
best paying customers but those who fail 
ed to sell, peddled their load from door 
to door and, of course, the merchants 
made fewer sales. When it got so it didn’t 
pay well we supplied the merchants in the 
towns elose at hand but never lowered 
our price and did not try to make pri 
vate sales in their towns. Then we opened 
a stand one mile from town and on the 
main highway. We had a good trade and 
as much of it was from passing tourists 
and summer residents, we held strictly to 
American prices in western New York. 
We have changed our seale of prices but 
once in four vears and that was the first 
change in price in sixteen years. Before 
the Peace Bridge was built the ears cross 
ed the river by ferry and it was easy to 
stop at my stand elose by, but now they 
take the bridge and traveling at 50 miles 
an hour it is not easy for them to stop. 
We closed the stand this vear and with 
a direetion sign at each end of our street 
in town we have a nice trade at our town 
house. We have never peddled honey from 
door to door.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, On- 
tario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” As a slip 
of a girl, IT used to wonder what help 
King David reeeived by lifting up his 
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eyes unto the hills, and only now can I 
really understand. 

Our hills just now are beautiful with 
Gold pre- 
dominates in the multi-colors fluanted gal- 
lantly there, ranging from pale yellow to 


the gorgeous autumn colors. 


deepest orange. In facet, it is a golden 
world today. 

King David was a poet, an idealist. No 
mutter how beset he might be by enemies, 
he had only to look up to the hills to for 
get all sordid things, to glory in their 
beauty, and through this very beauty, be 
drawn eloser to the Creator of it all. 

Today, much more than in years past, 
we need to look up to the hills. All about 
ure «discouraged people; those in need; 
those fearful of losing their homes; those 
burdened with debts they see no way of 
paving. And our hills are well worth lift- 
ing our eves upon. Can we not, like David, 
the shepherd boy, the observer and lover 
of the Nature he loved so well, forget 
our worries and cares, look and reverence, 
adore and trust, the One who has spread 
so much beauty before our eves? 

And now to deseend from the sublime 
to our work-a-day world. Autumn is here, 
and is lingering as if loath to go. Three 
nights of hard frost have not yet denuded 
the trees. Bees are staying quietly in 
doors, except in the warm, sunshiny part 
of the day. One landed plump on the old 
felt hat of the man of the house, sitting 
there for some minutes as he worked, 
then after its rest, flving homeward. 

I understand now why the _ endless 
scarch for nectar is more wearing than 
flights to the sweet clover field. It is just 
the difference a woman would find if she 
had a strawberry pateh in her garden, 
rather than have to seareh for wild 
strawberries. 

In a few days we hope to have our bees 
in shape for winter. Once again we must 
face outside wintering, and everyone is 
predicting a mild winter. Even the pre- 
diction leads to a certain peace of mind, 
after last winter. We are building over 
our wintering cases which are badly shak 
en, to make them more secure, and I am 
advocating the use of paper. Honey Boy 
used to put three or four thicknesses in 
side and at the ends of the hive wall. 
He thought this made the hive mueh 
warmer, 

Skunks are more numerous than in past 
vears, Already we have disposed of six, 

(Continued on page 689.) 
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While we 
exact 


have no 


Wintering 
Then and Now 


figures, we 
that 90-95 

per cent of the bees 
wintered outdoors. The 


estimate 
in U. S. are now 
percentage 40 years ago would have been 
from 75 to 80. All bees south of Mason and 
Dixon course, be wintered 
their 
stands either in the past or present. 


line would, of 


in single-walled hives on summer 


There has been 
methods of 


a great change in the 
wintering in the northern 
states. The time was when perhaps one 
half of the wintered indoors. 
Now not more than 5 per cent are so win- 
that number is in a loeality 
winters are with no 
for winter flights from No- 
vember until April or May. Very few house 
cellars and too many special underground 
repositories are not suited for the winter- 
ing of bees because of the lack of control 
of temperature (from 40° to 50° F.) and 
from lack of ventilation. Where the tem 
peratures outside prevail around the zero 
much of the 


bees were 


tered and 


where very severe 


opportunity 


below 
When 
we say “helow ground” we mean a cellar, 


mark for winter, 


ground wintering should be used. 
the walls of which are entirely below the 
level of the ground with ample top pro- 
tection to keep out the outer cold. In these 
very much 
keep the mercury from going too high 


cold climates it is easier to 
never above 50 and 45 is better for strong 
colonies. 

The average beginner with bees except 
for the North 


better success by wintering outdoors with 


extreme will have much 
windbreaks with moderate packing, plenty 
of natural stores, a young queen and young 
bees. We say 


later experience seems to show that nat 


moderate packing because 


ural stores and a young queen are far 
more important than exeessive packing, 


sugar syrup and old bees. 


This is another way of saying that the 
food 


crowding out the old expensive cumber 


chamber with a young queen is 


some quadruple winter cases. Mr. Geo. 
Demuth during the last years of his life 
was recommending the food chamber and 
moderately packing the hives, then wrap 
ping in tar or waterproof paper. The ex- 


perience at our Medina apiaries shows 


that more stress should be given to plenty 
of natural sealed stores, a young queen, 
good windbreaks and moderate packing, 
either in a double-walled hive or in hives 
protected as Mr. Demuth advocated in pa- 
per winter cases. 

Some of these things have been said by 
Mr. Demuth and the editorial 
staff, but they are so that 
they will bear repeating. 

Here is another thing that should be 
repeated. Too much tinkering with the 
winter brood nest as made by the bees 


present 
important 


in late fall is often and generally disas- 
trous to the colony before spring. Beyond 
leaving on a half-depth or, better, a full- 





depth story of natural stores the left- 
alone colony will do much better. Better 
still, give moderate packing. 

The Valdosta Valdosta, in south- 


ern Georgia and al- 
most up to the Flor 
ida line, is in the 
center of some of the best bee country in 
the Southland. It is in this region where 
one man once owned and operated 3,000 
colonies for the production of honey. It is 
the land of the gallberry, tupelo and black 
gum, all good sourees. It is 
second only to the region of Montgomery, 
Alabama, in the produetion of bees and 


Meeting 


honey 


queens and probably on a par with some 
of the best bee-raising regions of Louisi- 
ana and Texas. See the story of J. J. Wil 
der on page 671 of this issue. Is this Val 
was in the 
Wilder at Waycross? 
north 
ern beekeepers, and at the same time at 


dosta g 


country as good as it 
palmy davs of J. J. 
Come and see for yourself, you 
tend the greatest convention of beekeep 
Valdosta that 
America. The program is given in full on 


ers at was ever held in 
page 667. 

Why is this meeting so important? Be 
northern 
help of his 
southern brother in the eraft. The queen 


cause in this dav and age the 


beekeeper must have the 
and package bee business in the South is 
solving the problem of winter losses and 
weak colonies with their spring dwindling 
in the North. Good hives where bees have 
died with plenty of good eombs or weak 
colonies that will never be any good in 
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honey production, would be dead capital 
but for the timely shipments of package 
bees from the South. The southern bee- 
keeper is paid hard cash for his bees. The 
northern man with fresh young bees and 
young queens is able to get a crop. 

It is high time that northern and south 
ern beekeepers should shake hands. There 
is nothing like face-to-face contacts and 
Valdosta with its ample accommodations 
at cheap rates is prepared to take care of 
us at a minimum of expense. 

Almost every beekeeper has an auto 
mobile or a small truck. There are good 
roads all the way to Valdosta. Where one 
owns a small delivery truck he can make 
it his Pullman ear in going to the South. 
He can eat and sleep in it when he gets 
there. If he drives a flivver he ean drive 
South for about a cent and a half a mile 
and then camp out. If he has no tent he 
can sleep in cottages at 50 cents a head 
if he will go in groups of ten or twenty 
in a cottage at a large tourist camp—per 
haps the largest of its kind in the world. 
Ox he can go to a rooming house or hotel 
in the city at very attractive rates. 

Beekeepers can travel South in groups 
of two or three in one machine and divide 
the expense pro rata for gas and oil. 
Mountain travel over good hard roads in 
Dixie is entrancing, and hospitality all 
over the South is generous and kind. 

After the big meeting there will be 
tours of beekeepers into Florida, Louisia 
ana, Texas, and back into Alabama, where 
one can contract for his package bees if 
he did not buy while at Valdosta. The 
Tampa State Fair, Florida, will follow 
soon, It is a veritable world’s fair on a 
small seale. Many of the attractions at 
the Century of Progress, Chicago, will be 
at the Tampa Fair. 

Then there are the Everglades, Florida, 
where there is some of the biggest bee 
keeping in the world. Going back vou can 
take in some big beekeeping on the Appla 
chicola River, Florida. While there are no 
locations left you can often buy out. an- 
other beekeeper and thus you will be in 
the land where deer, bear, and fish abound 
as in the days when Columbus discov 
ered America. After that vou can drive 
into Louisiana and Texas and see the won 
ders of these states. 

Many beekeepers can and will stay in 
the South all winter and then go back to 
their bees next spring. Where one drives 
down in a truck he ean take back his 
package bees. See full program page 667. 
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has said that much 
Honey if not most of the 


honey put up by the 
small bottler has been injured if not 
ruined in heating. Either there has been 
too high a temperature or one too long 
continued or both. The color is made sev 
eral shades darker and the flavor is great- 
lv impaired. We are afraid Dr. Phillips is 
to a large extent right. 

This is the season when honey is being 
packed in glass or tin and although the 
matter of how to process honey was 
explained in the August issue, page 458, 
a little repetition is of vital importance. 
A few careless or ignorant packers of 
honey can do the honey market a damage 
that will take vears to overcome. 

Here are a few points to observe: First, 
ncver heat honey to a temperature higher 
than 160° F. and then seal and cool quick 
lv. Some honeys can be heated to 190° F. 
and chilled at onee without injury to 
the flavor; but the average honey should 
not go higher than 160° F. The bottles of 
hot honey should never go into the fiber 
cases at once. They should first be cooled 
in running water. In cold weather the bot- 
tles of hot honey may be set out doors and 
air cooled after which they can be put in 
the fiber cases. If put in the cases while 
hot the honey will stay hot for 24 hours 
during whieh both color and flavor will 
he sacrificed. It is the long heat that does 
the damage. 

Second, don’t guess at temperature. It 
is too dangerous. Use a tested thermome 
ter. A good dairy thermometer tested at 
the 160 mark can be had for about a dollar 
at the hardware stores. A better instru 
ment for the large bottler can be had of 
The Taylor Instrument Company, Roches 
ter, New York. In writing to this com 
pany state the purpose for which it is to 
be used and the range of readings desired. 

Third: The honey should be of good fla 
vor and preferably light in color. Very 
dark or off-flavored honey should be given 
to the bees or sold to the bakers. 

Fourth: The honey should be clarified 
by running it through strainer material 
while it is hot, and always from the bot 
tom of the tank. 

Fifth: Hot air or hot water (not too 
hot) should be between the honey and the 
source of heat. For the small packer a 
double-boiler with water between the two 
receptacles should be used. 

Sixth: Use a neat attractive label in 
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colors, declaring the weight of the con- 
tents and your name and address. 

Our readers when they discover a dark 
and overheated flavor to bottled honey in 
the stores will be doing a great favor to 
the industry by handing a marked copy 
of this item to the packer who puts out 
such stuff. You will be doing him a favor 
as well as the general honey industry. 





Snow During February of 
. the unusually cold 
Protection and snowy winter 


of 1917-18, the writ 
er visited his brother, a commercial bee- 
keeper near Lindsay, Ontario, about 75 
miles northeast of Toronto. The snow was 
so deep that highways and railroads were 
practically impassable. 

But what about the bees in their win 
ter hives located in the old orchard, which 
was bordered with a row of evergreens to 
break the foree of the fierce northwestern 
winds? Mounds of snow appeared here 
and there throughout the orchard to indi- 
cate the location of the hives. In order 
to examine the entrance of a hive the 
thick crust of snow above the hive was 
broken. It was interesting to see how the 
warm air generated by the bees had 
melted the snow a foot or so away from 
the hive entrance. A few dead bees had 
been carried out and dropped on the 
alighting-board. The snow for some little 
distance above the entrance had a honey- 
combed porous appearance. The colony 
appeared to be wintering well. As a mat- 
ter of fact the entire apiary wintered 
well. 

Even though the hives are completely 
covered with snow the bees are not likely 
to smother beeause snow is porous. A 


heavy blanket of snow helps to insure 





successful outdoor wintering of bees. 
No Honey The August, 1934, is 


notices of 
judgment under the 
Food and Drugs Act, 
issued by the United States Department 


sue of 


Judgment 


of Agriculture, contains records of 249 
judgments brought against various foods 
for adulteration and misbranding. It is 
gratifying to learn that there was no 
occasion for bringing judgment for the 
adulteration and misbranding of honey. It 
is to be hoped that honey may continue 
free from judgment. 
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In most regions the 
honey crop appears 
to be larger than 
was anticipated a 
few months ago. However, the crop the 
country over will likely by less than last 
year’s crop. Sweet clover, the old reliable 
drouth-resisting plant, se 
ereted nectar when the shallower rooted 
plants, like white and alsike clover, fail- 
ed. Alfalfa, another drouth-resisting plant, 
appears to be gradually gaining ground, 
especially throughout the middle west and 
eastern states. It used to be said that al- 
falfa vielded nectar only west of the Mis- 
sissippi in the irrigated regions and in 
one restrieted region in New York state. 
It is now known that alfalfa does yield 
nectar, to some extent at least, east of 
the Mississippi. It has made some con- 
tribution to this year’s honey crop. 


Honey Crops 
and Prices 


deep-rooted 


The fall flow has been somewhat disap- 
pointing in certain localities, due to un- 
favorable weather conditions and some 
feeding for winter is necessary. In regions 
favored with fall honey, populous colo- 
nies with ample winter stores have been 
produced. In some regions surplus honey 
has been taken. 

Honey prices are approximately 15 per 
cent above prices a year ago. The demand 
for honey is still active. With the short 
crop this year, it would not be surprising 
if the demand would exceed the supply 
before next season’s crop is harvested. 





May we remind you 
again of National 
Honey Week, No 
vember 11 to 17? 
During this period all agencies interest 


National 
Honey Week 


ed in honey have an opportunity to unite 
their efforts in bringing to the attention 
of the public the value of honey as a 
food. And what an opportunity! Honey 
Week comes at just the right time of the 
year—-a time when people want some sort 
of a sweet to go with their pancakes, hot 
cakes or cereals. Some of the people who 
know about honey but do not use it regu 
larly may be induced to try it. Those who 
wish to undertake a Honey Week pro 
gram may write to the American Honey 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, for sue- 
gestions and suitable printed material. 
Let’s do all in our power to boost honey, 
the world’s choicest and safest sweet. 





Ne 


ey a Os 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—The gen- 
eral opinion is that we are well along if 
not through a so-called “dry eyele” in 
southern California. The water courses 
were never lower. What a Godsend a 20- 
inch rainfall would be for southern Cali- 
fornia the coming winter. Here is hoping. 

Since our last letter the difficulty of se- 
curing sugar for feeding bees has cleared 
up. Sugar is now available by complying 
with certain requirements, so the county 
hee inspectors informs us. Beekeepers who 
own land, have permanent locations and 
whose bees are free from encumbrances 
seem to have no trouble in getting sugar. 
A beekeeper who has credit can get money 
at the bank for the same purpose. While 
on the subject of feeding it might not be 
amiss to repeat what an old friend once 
said, “When you are feeding, be sure to 
give a colony plenty. A little too much is 
just enough.” 

We feed ten pounds at a time to colo- 
nies that are not yet out of stores—more 
if they need it. Enough at one time we 
think is preferable to a slow continued 
feeding. 

The great Los Angeles County Fair at 
Pomona again surpassed all previous ree 
ords for attendance and splendor of the 
exhibits. The 
well represented. Individual county and 
club exhibits were Riverside 
County Club took first, with Los Angeles 
County, second. Great credit is due Chas. 


beekeeping industry was 


shown. 


Kinzie, of Arlington, for Rverside’s sue 
cess in this and former exhibits. 
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Stores, roadside stands, and gas sta- 
tions have sold large quantities of honey 
in all kinds of containers and of many 
different grades the past few years. One 
might think that different grades and dif 
ferent prices would tend to make for 
greater sales by satisfying all kinds of 
customers. After sober thought and some 
observation we have come to the conelu 
sion that if no cheap honey had been of 
fered in this way the industry would 
stand much higher in the minds of the 
customers today. One buy of this cheap 


(five for 29 or some such bargain) puts 
many people off honey until some one con- 
vinees them that there really is quality 
honey. 

Honey prices continue firm with an up- 
ward tendency. Buyers are nice about it 
and wish beekeepers luck in getting high- 
er prices. But they still try to buy at old 
prices to meet early or last year’s quota- 
tions. Wax is in demand at a slight ad 
vanee in price.—L. L. 
California, 


Andrews, Corona, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Now 
that all questions concerning the honey 
crop of 1934 are pretty well answered, 
we must not only turn our minds to the 
crop of 1935, but must give time and at- 
tention to some important matters con- 
cerning the industry which came up dur- 
ing the past busy season when we could 
not stop to give time for study or action 
to them, however important the questions 
might have been. 

Here in California we have plenty to 
occupy our time between crops. In the 
words of Andy, “If it is not one thing, it 
is two.” But we have this to encourage us 

-we can see signs of improvement along 
the lines of nearly all industries. This 
makes it very important that we should 
be among the first to take advantage of 
every opportunity to improve ours. We 
must look after all of the little leaks and 
earnestly tackle the problems of greatest 
importance. We have two of these. We 
will mention A. F. B. first because we 
spoke of this in our last letter. We will 
add only that we have good reasons to be- 
lieve that this problem is in capable hands. 
We are convinced that the complaints 
coming to our office that we are not get- 
ting rid of this trouble as fast as we 
should, instead of being a discouraging 
situation is really an encouraging one. 
Analyzing the complaints we find most 
of them coming from localities where the 
beekeepers themselves are awakening to 
the importance of getting entirely free 
100 per cent clear. This is as it should be 
and when all of our members, seattered 
as they are well over the entire state, de- 
termine such a course then we will suc- 
ceed in clearing up the state. Looking 
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over plans of agricultural commissioners 
and our leader, H. M. Krebs, for 1935, we 
have every reason to be hopeful. 

Our second difficulty demands study 
and action on the part of the state asso- 
ciation. Thousands of colonies in Califor 
nia have been lost the past season by air 
plane dusting of crops with calcium ar- 
senate. A little investigation uncovered a 
serious situation for the beekeepers in 
that there are five or six airplane con 
cerns canvassing the farmers for this kind 
of spraying. We all agree that crops must 
be taken care of but it should not be nee- 
essary to destroy one to save another. One 
beekeeper who was a heavy loser by the 
spraying method remarked that it was a 
catastrophe. We agreed with him at the 
time. Soon afterward we learned that the 
University of California had lost 95 per 
cent of their large apiary. Dr. J. E. Eek- 
ert and Director Howard promptly took 
the matter up and their first move was 
to go before a meeting of the agricultural 
commissioners, so the first step toward 
relief of the beekeepers has been taken. 
Dr. Eekert has the interests of the bee- 
keepers first in his mind and we have all 
learned that when he takes a matter as 
seriously as he does the spray poisoning 
of bees, we will be able to say, “Some good 
can come out of a catastrophe.”—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, California. 


SGUTH DAKOTA.—-The sunshine state 
has her chin up again after generous rains 
averaging up to three inches, and more 
in places, over the southern and eastern 
portions during the last week in Septem 
ber. Farmers in this section assert that 
the soil condition is much better for this 
time of vear than it has been for the past 
three or four years. However, all deficien 
cies ean not be adjusted on such short no 
tice. Drouth had already killed much of 
the season’s plantings of sweet clover so 
the situation is not serene in prospect for 
next year’s bee ranges. An instance in 
common: A large farm near here recently 
had its 500-acre seeding of sweet clover 
plowed under for lack of a stand. 

The honey crop in this section was not 
worth mentioning as nearly all the honey 
that went into the supers during our few 
days of flow had to be put into the brood 
chambers to provide the bees with even 
a fair winter supply. A slow flow from 
fall flowers and late clover beginning the 
first of September and continuing until 
frost three weeks later helped to fill brood 
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nests as the young bees emerged so that 
colonies that were properly attended 
should have sufficient stores until late 
spring. 

A small surplus is reported from the 
southeastern corner of the state and along 
the Minnesota line, while the irrigated 
districts near the Black Hills is said to 
have had about 80 per cent of a normal 
vield. 

Several of the largest operators in the 
central eastern section moved into north 
western Minnesota before the main flow. 
They received an excellent yield from the 
big white that grew lush in the fields and 
peat bogs of the region and feel well re 
paid for the trouble and expense of mov- 
ing. For the most part their bees will be 
wintered in that section. 

Under the force of conditions resource 
ful beekeepers are rapidly acquiring no 
madice tendencies. They are generally 
equipped with trucks or huge trailers 
drawn by powerful cars. They have mas 
tered the art of quick and easy moving 
without loss of colonies. The one difficul 
ty seems to be extracting equipment that 
is adaptable to volume production and the 
nomadic scheme. It requires, it seems to 
me, equipment of a type that can be 
loaded on a truck or trailer and whisked 
uway to be set up in a tent, a vacant 
building on a farm or in a village and put 
in operation in three or four hours. Once 
turning, it should have capacity to run 
throughout a day without interruption 
and throw a stream of honey at least 
large enough to knock your hat off. It’s 
for some fellow with a flare for the sim 
ple and practical to design something of 
the sort. 

I recently made a trip to a small town 
where I had purchased my first colony of 
bees several years ago. At that time there 
were three sideline beekeepers in the town 
who owned about 100 colonies between 
them. On my recent visit one of them told 
me he had but one colony, while the other 
explained he had two and remarked that 
the third man had only a few colonies 
left. So that is the way the drouth has 
ravished the ranks of the honey-gather- 
ing brigades of the sideline beekeepers. 

I discovered my first case of foulbrood 
a few days ago and after allowing myself 
a full measure of gloom for two days I 
went back to the yard on a chill Septem- 
ber evening and tendered that colony a 
spoon of Cyanogas and closed them up. I 
dug a hole beside it and as the waning 





- 
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light threw grotesque shadows among the 
trees of the ash grove I dumped the en- 
tire contents of three hive-bodies into the 
maw of the earth. I covered them with 
two feet of dirt and went home to wash 
the hive-bodies, bottom-board and covers 
with hot, soapy, lye water. I figured that 
was the quickest and easiest way of end 
ing a disagreeable job.—J. F. 
Junius, South Dakota. 


Norgren, 


KANSAS.—During the past year, rain 
fall has been the lowest on record for the 
state. Coupled with this, excessive tem- 
peratures and extreme drouth began the 
last two weeks of May and continued un 
til the middle of August. Southeastern 
Kansas did not have such severe condi- 
tions and, therefore, had better oppor 
tunity than the remainder of the state, 
except the northeastern part of Doniphan 
County, to gather a partial crop of hon 
ey. In other localized areas a little honey 
was obtained, but on the whole the 1934 
honey crop for the state of Kansas is 
practically a failure. 

Many colonies of bees which are in the 
hands of small beekeepers have been lost 
due to the extreme drouth conditions of 
this past summer. Colonies became weak 
and the wax moth built up very rapidly 
during the summer, when the colonies 
were demoralized due to the lack of stores 
or melting down combs of honey. One bee 
keeper lost about a dozen colonies within 
a ten-day period, due to the activity of 
the wax moth. 

In many loealities of the state, the 
young sweet clover plants have been kill 
ed. In northeastern Kansas the young 
white sweet clover plants are showing 
good growth. In central and south-central 
Kansas there is an extremely small num 
ber of white sweet clover plants at this 
time, October 6. Alfalfa is making a good 
growth and has come back wonderfully 
since the beginning of the fall rains. The 
alfalfa fields which looked extremely bad 
during May and the remainder of the 
summer due to the serious outbreak of the 
pea aphid and followed by the drouth, 
have made wonderful recovery. At the 
present time the farmers are obtaining a 
very good last crop of alfalfa hay, and in 
south-central Kansas, in the vicinity of 
Hutchinson, during the middle of Sep 
tember, bees were obtaining nectar from 
the alfalfa fields in that vicinity. Also in 
that same vicinity, heartsease was yield 
ing slightly. 
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The beekeepers who might be classed 
as commercial beekeepers are still main- 
taining their colony numbers and are not 
planning any reduction. They are look- 
ing forward to maintaining their colo- 
nies in good strong condition in anticipa 
tion for the honey flow of 1935. In many 
cases these beekeepers, in certain locali- 
ties, have obtained only enough honey to 
carry the colonies to the’ next major hon 
ey flow. Others may have to be fed. 

The exhibits at the Kansas State Fair 
at Hutchinson, under the severe condi 
tions of the past summer, were consid 
ered good. A few of the beekeepers ex 
hibiting admitted that their exhibits 
made up their total crop of honey for 
this year. 

I think the beekeepers all through the 
drouth stricken area of the Plains Region 
should be complimented upon their opti 
mism and management of colonies to ob- 
tain what little honey they did during 
this severe dry, hot summer. All of the 
beekeepers are looking for a turn for the 
better for 1935, and are anticipating con 
ditions which will produce a normal crop 
of honey. In order for these conditions to 
prevail for nectar secretion, it will be 
necessary for the soil moisture to be built 
up considerably between now and the 
first of May, 1935.—R. L. Parker, Man 
hattan, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA.-The fall 
weather has been ideal and it seems Moth 
er Nature acts like she is ashamed of the 
weather she has been handing out in the 
early part of the season. Never saw so 
many asters in bloom and the bees work 
as they do during sweet clover bloom. A 
farmer sowed a field of buckwheat six 
miles from our apiary and the bees gath 
ered freely at that distance. The buck 
wheat was blended with smartweed which 
makes a very good blend for any one lik 
ing buckwheat honey. 
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Crotolaria, a plant new to this district, 
promises to be a boon to the beekeeper if 
the plant comes into general use. It is the 
latest blooming plant we have, coming in 
at the close of the aster flow. It with- 
stands frosts well. The bees fairly revel 
in it and it seems to yield heavily. The 
hees give it their undivided attention as 
it is the only plant in bloom at that time. 
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It is a legume and sends down roots al 

most as deep as sweet clover. It grows 
from five to eight feet tall, depending 
upon the soil. For best results the soil 
should be limed. I believe it will yield 
more green manure than sweet clover. It 


seems to be a sure crop and drouth will 
kill it. It is 
The 


do the beekeeper a lot of good is that it 


not used exclusively as a 


soil enricher. reason I believe it will 
can not be used for hay, therefore will not 
before it blooms as is the ease of 
sweet clover and alfalfa. 1 thought the 
eat it if 1 could get her to 
taste for it, so I 
with some sweet potato tops. After a good 


be eut 


cow would 


cultivate a mixed some 


g and slobbering she man 


= 


deal of chewit 


aged to spit it all out. My cow is not at 
all fastidious about her eats either, as she 
dearly loves wild garlic. 

fair 
for honey and the late blooming ffowers 


The season as a whole has been 


are stimulating late brood rearing so all 


colonies should go into winter quarters 
with plenty of young bees. The demand 
for honey is increasing with the approach 
of eold 


Indiana. 


weather.—Jay Smith, Vincennes, 


TEXAS.-The 


has been normal for Texas. Here and there 


weather for September 


good flows have been reported from cot- 
ton and tie-vine especially in Guadalupe 
and Colorado River bottoms, Tie-vine like 
all of fall 
blooming plant and the rains in the mid 


the morning-glory tribe is a 
dle of July came just in time to give it 
the needed impulse to make a fine bloom. 
Like any cultivated plant there is no de 
pendence upon it as its distribution will 
differ each vear. It does, however, produce 


an abundance of well-flavored nectar. 


A large number of beekeepers in the 
North middle West writing to 
Texas to find out if they can move their 


and are 
hees here and keep them through the win 
ter without feeding. The conditions are 
that the 
watch their colonies or they will have to 


such Texas beekeepers must 
feed. Beekeepers who know Texas condi 
tions can bring their bees into the south- 
ern part of the state and probably keep 
them alive but it would be cheaper to kill 
the bees, store the combs, and purchase 
queens and package bees next spring. An 
other solution would be to purchase bees 
in Texas this fall and feed them if neces- 
sary so that they might have a heavy field 
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force in the spring and then break up and 
ship as package bees. 

Early swarms are always placed on ree 
ord but late attract so much 
attention, Last swarm of bees of 


goodly dimension hanging from a limb of 


not 


ones do 


week a 


aun oak tree directly over the state high 
way Was attracting a great deal of atten 


tion in the city of San Marcos. This see- 
tion of the state had received a number 
of showers and there were many native 


Just 
whether this swarm was a hunger swarm 


plants and some cotton in bloom. 


or not is hard to tell. This oddity was 
seen during a visit to the southern half of 
cotton district of Texas. There will be no 
fall However, 
weed and tie-vine may give a fair amount 
of surplus as they are in good bloom and 
the 
keepers interviewed said that the yield 
of cotton but 
was of good quality. All reported that 
honey was in fair demand and at a price 
that 

Beekeepers from sections of the state 
wherd A. F. bB. exists say that the inspec 
tors are finding just about the normal in- 
little or no hon 
ey flow and that on the whole there is less 
this than Much 
for this goes to the efficient Inspe tion 


flow from cotton. broom 


bees ure working them heavily. Bee- 


honey was below normal 


Was agreeable. 


festation for years with 


disease vear last. credit 
Force of the Division of Entomology, Tex 
as Agricultural Experiment Station. 

A combination of an exeursion and a 
honey peddling expedition seems to be the 
popular pastime of many beekeepers. From 
the government reports it is very evident 
that the honey crop all over the United 
States is normal or below. In many places 
This indicate 
that the honey peddlers would have little 
to sell and the demand would be fair, yet 


this summer there have been more honey 


it is much below. would 


peddlers in Texas than ever before. One 
of the 
rived 


variations of this was de 
the stations. 


This summer many of the honey peddlers 
y Pp 


game 


from roadside sales 
would put up at a convenient tourist camp 
and peddle honey to the passers-by for 
then on to 
some other tourist camp. In a trip of less 


two or three days and pass 
than one hundred miles honey peddlers, 
not only from the distant parts of Texas 
there people to purchase 
honey and therefore the beekeeper must 


where are few 
export his honey, but also peddlers of hon- 
ey from as far off as Iowa and North Da- 
kota at local prices 
with no other object than to be able to 


were selling honey 
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While this 
method of honey sales may be disconcert- 


pay their traveling expenses. 


ing to the local stores, it is popular among 
bee men as it allows them to become ac- 
quainted with other beekeepers and to find 
out first hand beekeeping conditions in 
other parts of the world.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


NEBRASKA. 


of surprises and disappointments. 


This has been a season 
Even 
those experienced 


migratory 


beekeepers practicing 
beekeeping have experienced 
difficulty in securing even a partial crop 
of honey. Due to extreme and prolonged 
drouth the crop is very spotted, ranging 
from no surplus to about one-third of the 
normal crop. The quality and color are of 
the very finest. 

There are considerably fewer colonies 
in this state now. Many lacking anything 
upon which to work, have died of starva 
tion. And when the thermometer reached 
the 
down in the hives. One producer reports 
the 600 


pounds of 


115 degrees in shade combs melted 


loss of 12 colonies and around 
finest sweet clover honey. If 
the there 


should be a boom in the package business 


beekeepers can find money 
next vear. 

demand is 
very good. The demand, no doubt, is part- 


Comb 


Prices have advanced and 


ly due to very short fruit é¢rops. 


honey is almost impossible to secure. 
Chain stores advertising honey at 25 to 
29 cents per five-pound pail last fall are 
advertising the same quantity now at 45 
to 52 cents. 

Demand for large lots began mueh ear 
lier than usual this season. However, most 
producers are not anxious to dispose of 
their crops at such an early date as they 
expect much better prices before long. 

Numerous producers who had no 
surplus this vear are not buying any hon 
ev to take care of their customers. This is 
regretable for hard-carned business may 
be lost. Customers should by all means be 
retained for future vears when honey pro 
duetion in these areas will return to nor 
mal, 

Funds came in better than expected and 
inspection work has been carried on. In- 
speetors report foulbrood showing up in 
seattered places this year. 

Exhibits at our state fair 
few this year. But the quality and appear- 
ance of the products displayed were of 
the very finest. Chas. Warga, a former 


Illinois beekeeper, won the lion’s share 


were very 
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f awards, thirteen first premiums, six sec- 
ond premiums and two thirds. 

A national honey cookery contest is to 
he sponsored by the American Honey In- 
stitute in connection with the annual con- 
vention to be held at Valdosta, Georgia, 
December 17, 18, 19 and 20. This is a splen 
did idea! Many worthwhile prizes are to 
be awarded. This should bring much fa- 
vorable publicity for honey, especially as 
the contest will be announced in many of 
the farm publications. 

Copious September rains in some parts 
of the state have helped the fall honey 
flow and will benefit soils for the coming 
the 
northeastern 


vear. Good rains have fallen in wes- 


and see- 
tions of the state. But in our vicinity, 


the south central section, rains have been 


tern, southwestern 


light and the subsoil is in bad eondition. 
Sweet clover plants in many localities are 
in doubtful condition. 

September was much cooler than nor- 
mal, so for the most part bees were un 
able to take advantage of a slight fall 
flow of nectar. Should warm weather con- 
tinue for a while some nectar will be 
gathered from heartsease, except in the 
West, where killing frosts have occurred. 
Due to dry weather for several years past 
this plant is not very plentiful. Some 
feeding is being done and despite adverse 
conditions bees generally are entering the 


winter in good condition. Benj. Nielsen, 


\urora, Nebraska. 
ALABAMA.—The fall flow from par- 
tridge pea and bitterweed has been the 


best in several vears. Many hives have 
gathered enough from these plants to sup- 
that 


feeding will be unnecessary. A few colo- 


plement what they already had so 
nies here and there will require feeding. 
\ster has just started blooming and with 
favorable conditions it will contribute its 
hit to winter stores. With a two-day rain 
on October 5 and 6, it should do its best. 
There has been much speculation on the 
part of buvers of package bees as to what 
the price will be for 1935, Practically all 
buyers seem satisfied with the 1934 prices 
but the general opinion is that 1935 prices 
will be inereased. Some beekeepers who 
regularly kill their bees are planning on 
wintering this vear. As has already been 
announeed, the control committee has de- 
cided that no will be made in 
the price of packages for 1935, even 
though the price of honey and the cost of 
producing packages are increasing. 


increase 
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The fact that hundreds of colonies have 
already been lost in the drouth area and 
many more will probably be lost before 
spring would seem to indicate that the 
demand for packages will be even heavier 
in 1935 than it was in 1934. Package ship- 
pers are preparing to take care of this 
demand as best they can but if the win- 
ter losses should be as heavy throughout 
the country as they were last winter the 
demand will exceed the supply again next 
spring. 

Reports indicate the demand for honey 
is much better than it was at this time 
last season and prices are higher. The 
crop is reported short but the increased 
price will more than offset the short crop. 
Beekeepers are looking forward to a large 
crop at a higher price in 1935. 

Most shippers report heavier losses of 
packages by express this season than for 
many years. Losses were especially heavy 
on shipments going into the northwest. 
Shipments in this section were so heavy 
at the peak of the season that solid car 
loads of bees were sent into Winnipeg 
and other points. This great quantity of 
bees with very little ventilation generated 
so much heat that the mortality was very 
great. Shipments going through in cars 
that were less crowded went through in 
fine shape. The officials of the express 
companies are working on this problem in 
co-operation with the beekeepers and the 
Southern States Bee Culture Field Labor 
atory. It is hoped that a satisfactory so 
lution of this problem will be found before 
the 1935 shipping season begins. 
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Every Beekeeper Who Can Should Attend Y 
the Valdosta Meeting. ¥ 
) OE ee ee 
The Valdosta meeting promises to be 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
meetings ever held’ in the South, both for 
the queen and package shippers of the 
South and the honey producers of the 
North. The express companies will be 
represented and this problem of package 
losses will doubtless be taken up. A rep 
resentative of the A. A. A. will probably 
be present to thoroughly explain the mar 
keting agreement under which the queen 
breeders and package shippers operate 
and to discuss a marketing agreement for 
honey producers. 
This is the first opportunity beekeepers 
have had of attending the meetings of 
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all three organizations for the price of 
one. Every beekeeper who can should take 
advantage of this opportunity.—J. M. 
Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 
MANITOBA.—-During the past months 
things have been happening to us. Two 
months ago when our first honey was 
ready for market we announced that a 
60 per cent crop was all we could expect 
and an advance of a cent a pound was 
warranted. The grocery brokers snapped 
their fingers in our faces and dropped the 
price half a cent below last year. The 
sale of honey stopped right there until 
the buyers first tried cireular letters, 
then were obiged to send buyers into the 
country. Department stores, that in other 
years only picked the best and sent the 
rest away, were forced to put buyers into 
the country in order to keep going. 
si SSeS Sen Sonneratia | 
¥ 


¥ 

Grocery Brokers Are Now Paying a 
Straight Price for Honey. y 
¥ 
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In the mix-up a strange thing happen 
ed. Grocery brokers in the past have al- 
ways bought at a price and charged a 
commission or aecepted on consignment. 
The result of the above has been that all 
our grocery brokers are now paying a 
straight price. Let us always keep this in 
mind: The people who buy our product 
are not supermen, they are just human 
and their code of ethies is sometimes 
passed up and they also make mistakes as 
well as the producers. 

On October 1 they were paying within 
a quarter of a cent a pound of the price 
we suggested, with most of the producers 
still holding. This does not mean that the 
producers are not selling any honey, as 
every month the local sales cut in on the 
aggregate and the brokers will get only 
a small percentage of honey they could 
have handled had they been alive to the 
crop conditions and purchased freely as 
they did the previous year. 

We are also making a start on our new 
Federal Grading Regulations which re- 
quire that honey for interprovincial trade 
must be graded and inspected. Our first 
ear to come under these regulations con- 
tained 27,000 pounds, the entire crop from 
152 colonies produced in the apiary of 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Otterburne, and 
shipped to Montreal. It is significant that 
this ear graded all white, which is the 
highest grade. IT believe that it is only in 
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sweet clover regions that it is possible to 
get a uniform grade on the whole crop. 

The weather conditions have been very 
bad, dull, cloudy weather, rain, snow, but 
little frost. 

Brood rearing has almost stopped. There 
is still quite a bit of extracting to do 
and a few days of sunshine are needed to 
make preparations for winter.——L. T. 
‘loyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


COLORADO.— Bees in this immediate 
territory are going into winter quarters 
in good condition. The honey flow in 
northern Colorado has been fair to good, 
resulting in colonies heavy with stores of 
good quality and apparently the normal 
amount of bees. Producers in some other 
parts of the state have not fared so well. 
In the drouth area, bees have had a very 
;recarious summer with actual starvation 
losses reported. What a strenuous winter 
will do to the remainder can already be 
estimated. The situation in some loeali- 
ties is serious, but fortunately the affect- 
ed parts of the state are subject to less 
vigorous temperatures than in northern 
Colorado. 
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¥ Y 
Y Beekeepers in Some Localities Report ¥ 
y Darker Honey Due to Contamination ¥ 

With Fall Honey. © 
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Beekeepers in some localities are report- 
ing darker honey than usual, even where 
the crop has been normal or above. This 
darkening has apparently been due to 
crop contamination with autumn flowers. 
It was apparently important this season 
to practice segregation of sections of\ the 
crop as is done in the buckwheat terri 
tory. As an example, our crop usually 
ends August 15. This season, production 
continued later. First extracting was 
done August 6 to 11. A partly filled super 
was left to catch the remainder. This last 
super was extracted September 4 to 8. The 
first extracting graded 10.8 Pfund degrees 
(extra white) while the latter extracting 
graded 40 Pfund degrees (extra light am- 
ber). The excellent: quality of the first ex- 
tracting was only secured by prevention 
of contamination with rosinweed and hon- 
ey. Seventy per cent of the crop fell in 
the better grade and thirty per cent in the 
inferior class as to color, flavor and body. 
This situation has been occurring in this 
section for years and is not fully appre- 
ciated by all producers. It is simply a 
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dollars and cents matter and should be 
watched more closely. The main crop 
should be removed from the hives and if 
necessary stored, before the later bloom- 
ing wild flowers start their contaminating 
flow to the supers. It is nice to have this 
darker honey added to our crop but not 
mixed with our superior grades of mid- 
season. 

Apparently some loans are being asked 
of the Production Credit Corporation, by 
beekeepers. If bees are offered as collat- 
eral, it is probable that the health of 
the bees will be considered in making the 
loan. Beekeepers contemplating such 
loans should be able to furnish official 
evidence of recent inspection, otherwise 
loans will probably not be granted on 
questionable security.—R. G. Richmond, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 





MONTANA.—During the past season 
the beekeepers of western Montana have 
harvested about two-thirds of a normal 
crop of honey. The best period of the hon- 
ey flow was cut short by smoke from the 
forest fires across the mountains in Idaho. 
After a month of semi-darkness, rains 
cleared the air and put out the fires, but 
the rain changed to snow and on Septem- 
ber 23 there were three inches of snow on 
the ground. This storm was followed by 
freezing temperatures which were severe 
cnough to damage a considerable part of 
the fruit crop. 

The queens have quit laying early this 
fall and there may not be enough 
young bees in the hives for best winter- 
ing. As you may already know most of 
the bees west of the Continental Divide 
are wintered on their summer stands and 
winter losses are made up largely with 
package bees bought early in April. 

We have learned through much, experi- 
ence that all loss of queens in our pack- 
age bees can be avoided by feeding the 
packages heavily when they are hived 
and then leaving them alone (undisturb- 
ed) for a long time. Too much tinkering 
and handling and breaking combs apart 
to inspect the queen and brood every few 
days are the direct causes of 99 per cent 
of the loss of queens and supersedure in 


package bees.—David Pile, Corvallis, 
Montana. 
ONTARIO.—Since sending in notes for 


October, Ontario has had normal weather, 
with perhaps more moisture than the av- 
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erage, in many sections. Damp weather 
has, of course, been good for clover, and 
at present wherever the plants were not 
entirely killed by earlier drouth, growth 
is rank. Prospects in general for clover 
for 1935 are much better than a year ago. 

As intimated in last issue of Gleanings, 
the buckwheat honey crop was light. As 
a result, the demand for buckwheat hon- 
ey has been good, particularly so when 
the Jewish festivals were on a few weeks 
ago. 

Local honey sales have been very 
heavy. We have so far disposed of about 
12,000 pounds, the heaviest local sales we 
have ever had. A short crop of fruit with 
higher prices than usual has helped. Many 
families are using larger quantities each 
year. Sales of 100 pounds to a family at 
one time are common, and this year one 
householder not far from us, has bought 
about 500 pounds of honey. The family is 
large and fruit is searee. As they all like 
honey, they prefer to use it instead of so 
much syrup and other sweets. 

Very little honey has been exported as 
yet, but I understand a few ears are to 
move soon. This year compulsory inspec- 
tion of all honey to be exported is in 
and it will be interesting to learn 
how the honey in general stands up under 
the rigid tests that the new act imposes. 
In October Gleanings I spoke of exchange 
as being a vital factor in determining 
the net returns that we receive from hen- 
ey exported to Great Britain and since 
that was written, the pound sterling has 
taken a further drop and the American 
dollar has done likewise. Just this evening 
I had a rather amusing experience, even 
if it was a bit annoying, that made me 
think quite forcibly again of the foolish 
way nations in general play with this ex- 


force 


change game. A year or two ago if I hap 
pened to be across the “line” and offered 
Canadian pay for a luneh or 
any other purchase, said money was treat 
ed with contempt and either refused out- 
right or penalized by a very heavy dis- 
count. Only a few hours ago a trucker 
from Toronto called at our home and 
bought some honey proffering a bill in 
payment that meant he was to receive 75 
cents in change. I happened to have some 
silver that I had accepted without look- 
ing at its place of origin and I handed 
him three quarters. He handed me back 
two of them. saying that they were Amer- 
ican quarters and that he could not pass 
them in the city. Personally, I do not care 


’ 


money to 
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if the silver quarter has the picture of 
Washington or some British sovereign on 
its face so long as it purchases 25 cents 
worth of but the powers 
higher up, such as banks, ete., say other- 
wise, so what can the dear publie do but 
fall in line with the dictators? The only 
satisfaction we have is that in case we 
bills to pay in the United 
States we will get some rebate. But the 
both I feel quite 
sure that the public in general would wel 
come some form of stabilization so that a 
25-cent piece would be worth the same if 
presented in either the United States or 
Canada.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 


merchandise, 


have some 


game works ways so 


VANCOUVER ISLAND.—The 


keeping conditions and honey production 


bee 


this year in British Columbia have been 
decidedly varied. The province itself, 
containing as it does within its boun 


and 
adjacent islands, is a large proposition, 
and owing to the fact of the very exten- 
sive area it covers, it would be quite im 


daries, Vaneouver Island numerous 


possible to have the same conditions or 
results. 
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Y Varied Weather Conditions Result in Var- ¥ 
7 ied Yields Throughout the Provins-. ¥ 
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For the where 
there have irrigation storage, the results 


instance, in interior 
can nearly always be counted on. Abun- 
dance of water in the driest and hottest 
veritable harvest for the 
bees, and the beekeepers are kept busy, 


season makes a 
adding and changing supers. In Creston, 
this spring full supers of the highest qual- 
were being removed, 
opti- 


ity finished honey 


and beekeepers were and 


happy 
mistie. 

Valley later on the 
same conditions prevailed, and a long and 


In the Okanagan 


perfect summer helped to piie up the su- 
pers, these ranging from 4 to 6 in the be 
ginning of July with honey still coming 
in rapidly. 

Stll 
district, varied 
Near the coast on the lower lying lands 
the alsike clover yielded heavily and the 
average yield would be round about 200 
peands while on the higher land the yield 
was much lighter owing to the lack of 


rain. Even where fireweed generally gave 


the Fraser Valley 
considerably. 


lower down in 


eonditions 
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good returns, the same lack of moisture 
this year considerably lowereu the yield, 
until at the other end of the valley returns 
had decreased to around 40 to 50 pounds 
per hive. 

Vancouver Island, that mecca of world 
tourists and scenic charms, also gave var- 
ied results. On the east and southeast 
part of the Island spring conditions were 
excellent. On the west and southwest and 
inland lake regions spring honey was ex- 
tracted and very optimistic results were 
expected. But lack of moisture again 
checked the flow, and in one apiary where 
the vield runs to tons the final count was 
little more than half what was expected. 
There was practically no winter at all, 
which was all that could be desired by 
the hundreds of prairie tourists who come 
to escape the rigors of their own winter. 
But to the beekeeper it nearly always 
means a light crop next season. But “it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
no one can deny that Vaneouver Island 
is a most delectable place in which to 
live. Heavy spring rains may be a draw- 
back to ordinary inhabitants, but to the 
beekeeper they mean nectar and lots of it. 

As far as can be ascertained the total 
crop for British Columbia this year will 
be in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 
pounds. This is twenty-five per cent bet- 
ter than last year, and from this it can 
be gathered that British Columbia as a 
honey-producing province is gradually 
climbing to an ever important place in 
the beekeeping world.—F. A. Greenwood, 
Vaneouver Island, British Columbia. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

(Continued from page 677.) 
while a neighbor reports trapping nine. 
Our first one dug under a wintering case, 
planning to make his winter home there. 
Bees were close at hand so were chickens. 
He would live high! We spoiled his plans, 
also the sweetness of the surrounding air, 
however. 

Skunk No. 2 entered the cellar by way 
of an open window. We smelled the odor 
one night about midnight, just as some 
friends were leaving. On investigating, 
we found Mr. Skunk in the cellar en- 
trance, trying to dig himself in. Well, 
John and the boy started an offensive 
drive. In the end the drive reached its 
objective—the skunk—but the offensive 
(odor) still goes on. Only time can take 
it away. 
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I read a clipping from a Montreal pa- 
per, stating that in parts of Hungary 
when a poor man marries, the government 
presents him with a hive of bees. Now, 
isn’t that a worthwhile suggestion! On 
the other hand, how many would really 
want or give proper attention to bees? 
Everyone in Ontario, or for that matter, 
in the temperate or tropie zones, has a 
chance, to keep bees, yet few do so. They 
fear the stings. I would suggest something 
still better. Give the girl in the case the 
hive of bees, with such instruction as is 
possible, then persuade her to forget men 
and marriage until the world gets back 
to normal again. There are too many on 
relief now, too much misery and distress 
in the world, too many hungry children 
already. It isn’t common sense to marry 
if poor, at present. If she is a good-look- 
ing and popular girl, we would advise her 
to park her crossest variety of bees at 
her very door. 


Il was just comparing my bees with the 
cows kept on this farm. From my 2-pound 
and 3-pound packages, received in May, 
valuing honey at the prices at which I 
sold it, my bees made me $15.90. Of course, 
I did not sell all the honey, but consider 
it was worth as much to me as to any- 
one else. Besides, there were several pitch- 
ers of honey used that were not weighed 
at all. Not one cow on the farm did as 
well. The cows produced a calf each, but 
the bees did better in producing one good 
swarm each. There were more, because of 
lack of proper care, but by uniting, one 
strong hive each. Who says bees do not 
pay? 


A gentleman a few miles away, who 
has kept bees, advocates killing the bees 
in the fall and buying new ones each 
spring. He says there is then no risk 
through wintering, no expense of feed- 
ing. Well, perhaps it is only a woman’s 
sentiment, but I could not have the heart 
to kill the busy little workers who had 
done their utmost. Isn’t it just as sensi- 
ble to say, “Shoot all your cows this 
fall. You can not dispose of them, but 
feed is dear, so shoot the bunch.” 
Wouldn’t the men go up in the air? 

But, being sensible again, isn’t the 
year with its seasons much like our lives? 
And if only our declining years can be as 
rich and colorful as the autumn in its 
glory, what a wonderful satisfaction just 
to have lived!—Spinster Jane. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Modeling in Beeswax 
Visitors at the 1934 State 
Fair un eveful of real art in 
beeswax when they viewed the miniature 


W iseonsin 


were given 


covered wagon shown in the accompany 


ing illustration. Few perhaps suspected 
work, whieh 


blue 


that this fine piece of 
first 
outstanding merit in wax modeling, rep 
effort of a twelve-year-old 
Diehnelt, of 


was 
awarded the prize ribbon for 
resented the 
hoy, Walter 
Falls. To fully appreciate this bit of plas 
tie art 


original, It 


Menomonee 
really requires inspection of the 
with careful atten 


fea- 


was built 


tion to the design and construction 


tures of our early covered wagons them 
selves. “Dime store” celluloid tovs were 
used as molds for the oxen and the dog, 


and these, of course, were given the fin 


ishing touches by hand after the pour 
had become reasonably firm and worka 
ble. The wagonbox, axles, wheels, shaft 


and whippletree were cut from solid wax 
and shaped. The top, which is hollow in 
side, features rolled wax supporting ribs 
for the “eanvas,” and the latter overlay 
was made with 
flatiron. It 
about a lad 


a rolling pin and a warm 
there 


who can 


strikes us that is some 


thing conceive a 
worthwhile idea like this one, and who is 
willing to spend two weeks of his spare 
that that will 


carry him far in the job of growing into 


time in executing idea, 


useful manhood, and it is a pleasure to 
that lad 
fraternity of 


number among our large and 


growing voung American 


apiarists. Unless we miss our guess, his 
covered wagon this vear has given other 


think 
at in beeswax modeling, 


young bec keepers 


something to 
about and shoot 
for next vear. Incidentally, modeling in 


heeswax is a good, wholesome diversion 
which deserves more encouragement than 
has been given it. It offers enjoyable in- 
door recreation for those long winter even 
different as a 


laxation, and is an 


ings, is a bit form of re 


ideal means and op- 
portunity for self-expression on the part 
children. Furthermore if 


of ow early 


crude and disappointing, the 


efforts are gZ, 
wax can easily be melted over again and 
again, for repeated attempts at better re 
sults. As in other things, practice makes 
pe rfect. A 
stitutes the 
of interesting fun. Try your hand at this 
You surprise yourself in 

turn out.—A. E. Luekenbill, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


few pounds of beeswax con- 


means to a considerable lot 
pastime, may 


what you 





Selling from Hive to Home 


lL have in mind placing some.of my hon 
ey with the house-to-house vegetable mar 
ket men. [ will let them have a super with 


shallow frames inside. The idea will be 








To fully appreciate this bit of plastic art one should view the original. 
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“direct from the hive to the home.” It 
seems to me that these house-to-house men 
offer a fine outlet. They certainly ery their 
wares and have the personal sales con- 
tact. Have just had a fine experience in 
shipping in 1000 pounds of fine comb hon- 
ey from a point 700 miles distant. It came 
through in the supers, shallow frames in- 
side. There was very little leakage indeed. 
The railroad very 
fast and courteous. The frames were old, 
not wired, yet the honey came through in 


express service was 


fine shape. The customers certainly enjoy 
looking in the supers and seeing the nice 
combs. Many of them eall it: “Old fash- 
ioned honey.” Sales repeat very well in 
deed.—H. L. Rushing, Nashville, Tenn. 

[It seems somewhat risky to ship un- 
wired combs of honey in shallow supers 
unless the express company is very care- 
ful in handling such shipments. Without 
a doubt honey in this form has an appeal 
Editor. | 


to the consumer. 





Don’t Fool With A. F. B. 

I have had considerable experience with 
American foulbrood and have treated it 
hy every advocated method. If you shake 
the bees onto clean hives with only foun- 
dation, the nurse bees will be sure to go 
into another nearby hive and start a new 
case that you will not discover till later. 
If you the and treat them 
with the aleohol-formalin solution 
have it whipped for the season, but it 
will be back in those time 
within the next two years. I am acquaint- 
ed with a good number of beekeepers, but 
I do not know one good beekeeper who 
has had experience with the problem that 
is not a fire worshipper. None of them 
have been able to get rid of it in any 
other way, no matter how careful they 
were. From what I have seen, the cheapest 
to get rid of American foulbrood, 
whether you have one case or a hundred, 


save combs 


you 


combs some 


way 


is to close the hive when the bees are all 
in, in the evening, then quietly kill them 
with carbon bisulphide, gasoline or Cyano- 
gas. Make a hole in the ground for a 
fireplace, dump in the bees, combs, and 
frames, pour kerosene over them and burn 
them. Serape everything in the line of 
wax or glue from the inside of the hive, 
hottom board and inner into the 
fire also. If you can not be careful about 
this last part, also about scorching the in- 
sides of the hive after it has been scrap- 
ed, just put them in the fire, too. It is 


cover 
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the cheapest way, ten to one. Cover the 
ashes with dirt before morning. Perhaps 
there some cases 
proven 
mune to American foulbrood. As yet they 
are not available to the great 
beekeepers, and for the present at least, 
if we do not depend upon fire, the bee- 
keepers will have to depend upon some- 
thing else beside their bees.—C. F. Stra- 
han, 


may be exceptional 


where some bees have been im- 


mass of 


Linwood, Nebraska. 





Trapping Bees 
In preparing to trap bees from a brick 
huilding or roof, it 
sometimes is quite a job to close all the 


through a shingled 


openings or holes so that one may pro- 
ceed to remove the bees. A short time 


ago, the writer was called upon to remove 
a swarm from a brick house that had been 
attractive to for 
One little boy had been stung numerous 


swarms several years. 
times with little effect. Then one sting re- 
sulted in a serious reaction and the moth- 
er was very anxious to be permanently 
rid of 
ble. So 


any more bees—if at all possi- 
plugging up all 
holes with plastic cement. She knew from 
experience that flies disliked this black 


tarry substance very much, so wondered 


she 


suggested 


if it might not repel the persistent bees as 
well. The writer had used this plastic ce- 
ment many times to repair leaky roofs 
but it had not occurred to him to use it as 
a bee repellent. However, we tried plug- 
ging the holes and it certainly did the 
work! The to like the 
pungent try to 


bees do not seem 


and do not work 
through to the holes again. It is also ex- 
cellent to stop holes after removing the 
This worried satisfied 
soul and there is a beekeeper who is a lit- 


tle wiser. Aurora, Ne- 


odor 


bees. mother is a 


3enj Nielsen, 


braska. 





Wintering Under Snow 

Last winter I wintered about 30 stands 
of bees under a snowdrift, which entire- 
'y covered the hives and they remained in 
this for about 10 weeks. The 
bees consumed but little honey, and have 
built up wonderfully strong since the 
snows have melted away. I am pleased 


condition 


to state that every colony so covered 
wintered safely without a single loss. 
These bees were in single-walled hives 


with no other protection except the wind 
fence which caused the snow to drift. 
J. H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebraska. 
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The Unexpected Always Happens 

One of our beekeepers bought 500 new 
Italian queens last year and requeened 
all his bees, only to lose 400 or more colo 
nies last winter. This heekeeper brought 
the bees to the cellar loeation early but 
wanted them to have another flight, so he 
waited. But the opportunity for such a 
flight never came, for winter set in here 
and there were no 
more flight days until the middle of April. 
After the put fifty of the 
colonies in the cellar and left the others 
outside, unprotected. The cellar was too 
cold the bees had suf 
fered an very cold weather 
outside until after the new year. Finally 


early in November 


new year he 


and furthermore 


exposure to 


we had an extremely late spring. The to 
400 colonies. I 
that it is the 
causes trouble. Our last 


tal loss was over have al 


ways argued 


winter that 


unexpected 
win 


ter was a real one, 25 to 27 degrees below 


zero. Of course, it will be years before 


this beekeeper takes chances again. In 
this locality, well pretected outdoor colo 
hies came ‘ondition and 


through in good 
1 


those in good cellars have done the same. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





Bees Lose Their Homes 


A train arrived at Mineralnyia Vodi, 
a station in the Northern Caucasus, with 
two platform cars with bee hives and 


hees. The platforms were detached from 
the train and placed on spare tracks in 
order to be sent later to their destination. 
This 


bees upon being released from their hives 


was on a hot summer day and the 
acted as they are expected to act. They 
dispersed themselves in the neighboring 
gardens and fields. At that time the sta 
officers decided to attach the 
platforms with the then somewhat deplet 


tion two 
ed hives to a train and send them to their 
immediately. All the argu 
ments of the caretaker of the hives were 
in vain. He applied to all the authorities 
of the station, but everybody listened to 
The 


were three delegates with 


destination 


him with contempt. passengers, 


among whom 
the 


eould de 


order of “Lenin” going to Moscow, 


nothing and their protests were 


fruitless and unheeded—the hives were 
sent without their full quota of bees. 
With the setting sun the bees returning 


to their missing hives were unable to find 
their homes and flew in tens of thousands 


around the station, filling the ears and 
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the station, and seemed bewildered and 


lost.—From a Moscow newspaper, “Prav 


da,” of July 18, 1934. 





Combs Melting Down 
We had difficulty this summer in keep 
ing the combs from melting down inside 


the hives. We had shade boards on top 
and against the south side of the hives, 
but none on the north side where the 


combs melted. This may be accounted for 


by the great heat about 4 o’elock after 
the sun reached the north side of the 
hives.—-Ethel Strayer, St. Paul, Nebr. 





Amendment to the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations 

Order No, 6266, from the Office of the 

Washington, D. C 

1934, amends paragraph 

594, Postal 


read as follows: 


General, 
dated Oetober l, 
(lb of 


| 
Regulations, to 


Postmaster 


oe] 


section Laws and 


b) Tlones 


the mails 


bees in quantities may be sent in 


inder the ime conditions as are pre 
attendant bee 
made to the 
five days. If the cages are 
material of which they are con 
shall not be less than three-eighths of 
in inch thick and the saw cuts therein or 
shall not be 
wire 


seribed for queen bees and their 
when delivery can be 
within a , 


addressee 
period 
wooden, the 
structed 





space 
over one-eighth of an 

used for the 
may be of one 


hetween slats 
sides 


thick 


inch wide; if 
of the cages the 


scree! 


ness. Semiliquid food consisting of sugar syrup 
inclosed in a tin can with small holes in the 
bottom of the can to permit of a proper leak 


age of the food ipply may be placed in the 
The food can shall be securely suspended 
in the cage with the top of the can 
igainst the top of the cage. Cleats approximate 
lv 1 -ineh high shall be securely fastened on 
the bottom of the cages to prevent the 
therefrom of any syrup that the bees may fail 
to consume. Each cage shall be provided with 
a suitable handle and be marked on the top 
with words ‘*This Side Up.’’ Sueh parcels shall 
be transported outside of mail Harllee 
Branch Acting Postmaster General. 


wedged 


bars 





Should Bees Have a Foothold? 

I have often seen bees during a honey 
flow arrive on the alighting board laden 
with nectar and laboriously erawl up into 
the hive. The alighting board, made of 
dressed wood and painted, is smooth and 
I could actually see the legs of the bees 
slipping. When it is considered that a hee 


heavily laden has to go upwards several 


stories, as well as pass through a queen 
excluder before getting rid of its load, the 
energy spent must be considerable. Why) 
not make the alighting board and bottom 


the 
sose, Demerara, British Guiana. 


boards with only outside dressed? 


K. C. 
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From Foreign Lands 


W. J. NOLAN 





The July issue of the Bienen Vater was 
dedicated to the 


poison from bee stings. This subject has 


use in medicine of the 
been considerably in the limelight in re- 
cent vears. The work of Doctor Kretsehy, 
of Vienna, who has developed a method 
for the giving of standardized doses of 
bee poison, has received much publicity. 
Doctor 
his work it 


Kretschy, in giving a resume of 


the journal mentioned, states 
that certain classes of patients, tubereu 
lar patients being one, seem excluded from 
such treatments and that during a treat 
ment the 
dulged in. He 


of aleohol must not be in- 
further that the 


hardest part of his work was devising a 


use 


states 


practical method of obtaining the poison 
and then for keeping it afterwards. Doe 
tor Kretschy made his first successful ef 
forts Like 


are also use of 


with rheumatie results 


Causes, 
the 
poison in other instances, such as badly 


reported from bee 
healing wounds and certain eye troubles. 
Doctor 


division of the Vienna Serotherapeuthie 


Kretschy is now in charge of a 
Institute which has to do with obtaining 
and putting up this poison, for use. 
During April, May and June of this 
year, Canada imported $147,100 worth of 
package bees from this country. About 50 
per cent of the purchases were made by 
Manitoba, and a little 
cent by Ontario. In 1933 Canada exported 


less than 25 per 
2,806,770 pounds of honey, an increase of 
roughly 25 per cent over the figure for 
the preceeding year. The price received per 
pound was also slightly higher. The ex 
from the U.S. for the calendar year 
1933 was 6,158,000 pounds. The United 
Kingdom took practically 80 per cent of 


port 


Canada’s output. 
In the days preceding the world-wide 
depression mention was often made of the 


successful efforts of New Zealand bee- 
keepers in marketing abroad a_ trade 


marked product in spite of competition 
from good honey selling at lower prices. 
Although the New Zealand Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association subsequently collaps 
ed, the Hloney Control still 
tions and, according to the New Zealand 
Smallholder, the Minister of Agriculture 


has announced that, apparently in order 


Board fune 


to meet present-day competition in for 


cign markets, the system of grading for 
export will be tightened up. The Chair- 
man of the Control Board has announced 
that, 
ported last vear, only 200 tons would be 
New Zealand this year. Last 
vear, in addition to the 300 tons exported, 


whereas 300 tons of honey were ex- 


sent from 
265 tons already on hand from previous 
exportations were sold abroad. The num- 
ber of beekeepers registered in New Zea- 
land at about 7000. Of this 
number, 87 per cent own only 20 hives or 


present is 


less. 
Slavie names have long been outstand 
Schirach, 


Preokopovich are 


ing in the beekeeping world. 


Janseha, Dzierzon and 
illustrious names in beekeeping history. 
Many others could be cited as examples. 
Merely belonging to the present 
century sufficient to show the 


and active participation 


those 
would be 
intense interest 
in the ongoing of beekeeping by Slavie 
people. Another good example is the 6th 
Pan-Slavic Beekeeping Congress held in 
Belgrade, Jugoslavia, last August, which 
appears to have been well attended. In ad 
the the 


gress was held, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


dition to country in which econ 
and Poland were well represented. Three 
of these gatherings were held before the 


World War, the last being in Moscow in 


1912. The next one was scheduled for 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, but the war 
caused its postponement until 1927. Two 


vears later the 5th Congress was held in 
Poland. 
Doctor 


Switzerland has become outstanding as a 


Morgenthaler’s laboratory in 
research center for bee disease investiga- 
tions. In addition it plays an important 
role in the diagnosis of bee diseases, this 
service not being confined to Switzerland. 
The task involved in the diagnosis work 
alone is seen from Morgenthaler’s report 
for in that 
vear 14,708 samples of bees and 595 sam- 


1933 in whieh he states that 
ples of combs were sent in for diagnosis 
from 2,775 apiaries. The number of cases 
of American foulbrood had inereased over 
that of the previous year, but this was 
attributed to inspection work in new areas 
lack of 
ing out sanitary measures in territory al 


and also thoroughness in carry 


ready inspected, 
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Gleaned by Asking 


BY THE EDITORS 





Disinfecting a Honey Extractor 
Question Will you please give me the latest 
method of washing and disinfecting the honey 
extractor and utensils against foulbrood! What 
solution should I use /—C. C. Pike, Washington 


Answer,—A that has 
come in contact with American foulbrood 
thor 
oughly with boiling hot lye water, or, bet 


honey extractor 


can be disinfected by washing it 
ter still, putting steam into the extractor 
by means of a rubber hose, covering the 
top of the extractor with canvas during 
the operation and then letting the steam 
blow for a while. So long as the honey is 
thoroughly washed out of the extractor 
with scalding hot lye water, the extrac 
tor may be considered safe for future use. 
Utensils may be thoroughly disinfected 
by boiling in water for 20 minutes. 
Cross Bees 

leather-colored, but 
What makes them that 
have a queen and are working on 


Question My bees are 
very mean and common 


way! They 


goldenrod and little white flowers that look 

like daisies Emory Edwards, Maryland 
Answer.—It is somewhat difficult to 

know just what causes certain colonies 


of bees to be cross. During some seasons 
the same colonies of bees may be reason 
ably gentle or easy to handle. The nature 
of the season may have something to do 
with the temperament of the bees. As a 
rule, when there is a good honey flow on, 
bees are busy gathering honey and are 
quite easy to handle. On the other hand, 
when there is an intermittent honey flow 
the bees are likely to be cross. Of course, 
than 
others. It might be a good idea for you 


some strains of bees are crosser 
to remove the queen from the colony in 


question and introduce another queen 
from 
that 
spring about fruit bloom time. The little 
that look like 
white aster. The bees get con 
from this 


one of the last of the fall honey plants. 


a gentle strain of bees. We suggest 
you consider this requeening next 


white flowers daisies are 


probably 
source. It is 


siderable nectar 


Uniting Coionies 


Question | doubled up a couple of colonies 
of bees vesterday and they both were about of 
equal strength. There were queens in both 
hives. Will the bees gnaw through the news 


paper and kill the queen below! Which brood 
chamber will the bees occupy! Will the 
work down so that | ean take the top brood 
chamber off, as I want to winter the bees in a 
single story? The bees are getting considerable 
nectar from fall flowers here now. Will they 
carry what honey there is in the upper hive 


bees 


down into the lower hive’?—Frank Beheler, 


West Virginia 

Answer.—Yes, the bees will gnaw away 
the newspaper and the two colonies will 
become united in due time. A colony win 
tered in a double-story hive is likely to 
occupy the upper hive or super, especially 
if the upper super contains considerable 
honey and the lower super has little if 
any honey. If the upper brood chamber 
or hive is not well filled with honey and 
you wish to winter your colony in a sin- 
gle-story hive, we suggest that you re- 
move the empty and_ partially-filled 
combs from both hives, reserving enough 
of the fullest combs for the single-story 
hive. You should do this as soon as pos 
sible, so that the colony may become es 
tablished before cold weather sets in. The 
queen in the upper story of the united 
will doubtless survive, whereas, 
the queen in the lower hive will be killed. 
This usually happens and our theory is 


colony 


the bees in the upper hive being compell- 
ed to pass through the combs of the lower 
hive to find the discover the 
queen and kill her. The 
bees in the lower hive may not discover 
upper hive until the 
in the lower hive has been killed, 
and consequently do not molest her. 


entrance 


strange below 


the queen in the 
queen 


Extracting Unripened Honey 

Question This year when I extracted my 
honey I mixed the honey from unsealed combs 
with the honey from sealed combs. The honey 
in the unsealed combs was so thick that | 
could not shake it out of the combs 
wish to know is, will there be danger of fer 
mentation and if this honey will be safe to 
keep over until next summer if kept in a cool 
cellar? Lonis F. Kasch, Illinois 


Answer. sees usually leave a part of 


the honey unsealed at the close of the sea- 
son even though it is well ripened. It may 
be that the honey you mention is suffi 
ciently well ripened that it will keep over 
next summer. 


However, a large percen 


tage of unsealed honey mixed in with 
the other may cause fermentation next 


spring or summer so it would be advisable 

this 
watch it 

indications 


to dispose of honey during cold 


weather, or very closely next 
of fermentation. 
Fermentation can be stopped by heating 
the honey to about 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, but it will be better to sell the hon- 


ey where it will be consumed during cold 


spring for 
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weather, if you can do this conveniently. 
Keeping the honey in a cool place next 
summer might retard fermentation some- 
what but would not prevent it. 


Hubam Clover 

Question | would like some information on 
Ilubam sweet clover. About eight or ten years 
ago, much was said about Hubam, but I notice 
the last few years that nothing at all is being 
said through our journals about this plant. | 
would like to know why Guy Sumner, Colo 
rado. 


Answer.—Hubam clover is not as popu- 
lar as it once was. When it first came 
out about ten years ago, it was believed 
that it would supplant the regular bien- 
nial white sweet clover because it would 
mature in one season. It has been found 
since that the root system is not as ex 
tensive and, therefore, does not enrich 
the soil to the extent that the regular two 
vear growing white sweet clover does. 
Hlubam is a splendid honey plant. It will 
vield as much honey the year it is planted 
as the biennial does the year after it is 
planted. It is a rapid grower but it does 
not re-seed itself in most of the northern 
localities. It has to be planted very early 
und cultivated a good deal like corn, 

Density of Honey 

Question Is the density or weight of honey 
governed by the particular type ot bees pro 
ducing it, or would a quart of honey weigh the 
same regardless of whether it was produced by 


Italians, black bees or hybrids’—J. B. Wil 
liams, New York 


Answer.—So far as we know, the den 
sity or weight of honey is not governed 
by the race or strain of bees that gather 
the honey but rather by the nature of 
the honey itself, also atmospheric and 
soil conditions. Some honeys have a great 
er density than others. Weather condi- 
tions during the time honey is gathered 
have a great deal to do with the density 
of honey. During a very dry season, hon- 
cy is likely to be thicker than it is dur 
ing a very wet season. The dry weather 
is conducive to the evaporation of excess 
moisture in the honey. In the arid and 
semi-arid regions of the West honey is 
so thick at times that it is almost impos 
sible to extract it from combs. On the 
other hand, in some sections of the East, 
during a rainy season, the honey is so 
thin that it ferments readily after being 
extracted. 

Fall Feeding of Bees 


Question 1 would like to inquire what is 
the best method of feeding bees, also the best 


time to feed them W. H. Barker, lowa 
Answer.—All strong colonies should go 


into winter quarters with at least 30 
pounds of sealed stores. A large quantity, 
sav 45 or 50 pounds, would be better, as 
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this would make spring feeding unneces- 
sary. Since a full Hoffman comb holds 
about five pounds, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to estimate the amount each colony 
has by removing the frames and glancing 
them over hastily. If they are short of 
stores, feeding will need to be resorted 
to. For this, we advise a good sugar syrup, 
and as handy a feeder as any is the frie- 
tion-top pail feeder, which has been com 
ing into favor during recent years. Five 
or ten-pound friction-top pails may be 
used each lid being punctured with about 
30 holes made by a 3d nail. The feeders are 
filled. with a syrup, 2 parts of granulated 
sugar to one of water. In cold weather 
the syrup should be fed warm. Over the 
colony to be fed, an empty super is placed, 
and one of these pails of syrup inverted 
immediately over the cluster of bees, with 
cover of pail facing down, and covered 
snugly with an old sack to prevent the 
heat of the cluster from escaping above. 
Sceme strong colonies will take the con- 
tents of a 10-pound pail in a day. If not 
taken as rapidly as it should be, the resi- 
due of the cold feed should be removed 
and replaced by warm syrup. The fall 
feeding should ordinarily be done rather 
early in the fall, but in case of a fall 
flow, it is sometimes necessary to delay 
the feeding. This, however, is not so sat 
isfactory, since the bees are not so apt to 
seal the stores properly. In case the fall 
flow consists of poor honey for wintering, 
such as aster or goldenrod, even though 
the colony may have sufficient stores for 
winter, it is advisable to feed them, in 
addition to their fall stores, about ten 
pounds of sugar svrup. This syrup will be 
stored in the cells last, and, therefore, 
will be used first, that is, during the win 
ter months, when the bees are unable to 
fly, and by the time the bees begin work- 
ing on the fall honey the spring days will 
then be warm enough so the bees ean 
have occasional flights and, therefore, 
these poor stores will do them no harm. To 
obviate the necessity of fall feeding of 
svrup reserve for each colony a_ food 
chamber, which is a shallow or deep super 
of early gathered, well-ripened honey, in 
addition to what honey may be in the 
hrood chamber. This means wintering 
each colony in a two-story hive. This plan 
certainly simplifies apiary management, 
and results in populous colonies for the 
honey flow. 


Destroying See Louse Larvae 
Question Can you tell me how to sterilize 
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comb honey in 
of the bee 
pings! A. C 


sections in order to kill larvae 
which tunnels under the cap 
Richey, California 
-You ean kill the louse 
that works its way under the cappings of 
comb honey by a liberal use of tobacco 
smoke. This smoke will not injure the 
bees. If you find the larvae of the 
louse in your cases of comb honey, take 


louse, 


Answer. bee 


bee 


out the infested combs, and place them in 
supers and then stack the supers up one 
or two stories high, as the case may be. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of carbon bisul- 
phide in a saucer on top of the comb hon- 
ey. Close the supers up tightly so that 
the gas will go all through the comb hon- 
ey. Afterwards ventilate it. This treat- 
will kill the louse and larvae, but 
will not remedy the appearance of the 
infestation occurred. For- 
tunately, this bee louse is found only in 
very limited 


ment 


combs where 


localities. 


Caucasian Bees 


Question Are Caucasian 
able than well-bred Italian 
believe that they have been 
out in every way to actually 
not they should be claimed 
best-bred Italian bees? 


more desir 
bees, and do you 
sufficiently tried 
know whether or 
as superior to the 
Glenwood Beard, Ohio 


bees 


Answer.—We are not ready to say that 
the Caucasians than 
the Italians. We have had some experi 
with the and find 
them quite desirable. Some of the Cau 


are more desirable 


ence Caucasian bees 


casian colonies we have experimented 


with appear to store slightly more honey 


than do the Italians. However, we have 
not given the two races of bees a thor 
cough test as to superiority in honey-gath- 
ering. We find that the Caucasians do 


not start brood rearing as early in the 


spring as the Italians. However, when 
they appear to build up 
more rapidly than the Italians. The Cau- 
casian not 


populous as some of the Italian colonies. 


they do start 


colonies do appear to be as 


The Caucasians suspend brood rearing 
earlier in the fall than the Italians. Cau 
easian colonies put more honey in the 
brood chambers the later part of the 


season than do the Italians. The Caueas- 
ians appear to be as hardy as the Italians. 
Caucasians do have one rather serious 
fault. They propolize excessively. It seems 
unnecessary to use entrance reducers in 
the hives containing Caucasian colonies. 
They close the entranees down to small 
holes about the size of a lead pencil with 
propolis and wax. In our opinion, the 
tried out thor- 


oughly enough in this country to actually 


Caucasians have not been 
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know whether they are superior to the 
best strain of Italian bees. Time will tell. 


Heating Honey 


Question Iam planning on making a honey 


heater and should like to have a little advice 
I think what I want is a tank with a coil in it 
and water around the coil. The water is to be 


kept warm wth heat from below and the honey 
is to pass through the coil. Now the question is 


what size tank to use or rather how many feet 
of coil and what size pipe to use for the coil 
I have a 4-frame extractor but I may get some 
thing bigger later, and so it may be well to 
make the heater big enough for expansion 
Iver C. Andersen, Lake Benton, Minn. 


Answer.—There is so much to take into 
consideration on this question of heating 
honey, that it is next to impossible to give 
definite answers to your questons. We willl 
do the best we can to give you some in- 
formation, but the final answer to your 
problem can be worked out only by cut- 
ting and trying. If your idea is merely to 
warm the honey to facilitate straining, 
that is one thing. On the other hand, if 
you wish to heat the honey, say to 160 de 
grees, with the idea of preventing danger 
of fermentation, that is something entire- 
ly different. In fact, to accomplish this 
result requires keeping the honey at the 
high temperature for a half hour or so, 
and it is usually considered impractical 
to try to do this as fast as the honey is 
extracted. That is really preferably a step 
in the process of canning or bottling, sath 
er than a step in the extracting process. 
If you intend to have the water in the 
tank boiling, then you can use a shorter 
coil; but here you run into another diffi 
culty, for the minute your flow of honey 
stops, the honey in the coil will earamel- 
ize and give later honey passing through 
a burnt taste. While you can obviate this 
by having a large gate at the bottom of 
the tank so that you could draw off the 
hot water and prevent this overheating, 
this requires quite a lot of lifting to get 
the water back into the tank again. It is, 
therefore, safer to plan to have the water 
in the tank not much above 180 degrees. 
You will need a thermometer that you can 
watch constantly so that you can control 
your heat regardless of the flow of honey 
through the coil. If you can get it, we 
suggest that you use tinned copper pipe 
inch in diameter or at least three 
No doubt you 
plan on pumping the honey through this 
pipe. To start with, we would suggest a 
length of ten feet. You may have to add 
to this if The size of water 
tank also depends on a number of condi- 
tions. We suggest a 45-gallon tank. 


one 


quarters inch in diameter. 


necessary. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The Oregon Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual conference in Port- 
land, Oregon, November 9 and 10. 





The Indiana State Beekeepers’ conven- 
tion will be held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Indianapolis, November 8-9. 

When it comes to securing a record 
honey crop, we rather think an Ohio bee- 
keeper has first place. His bees produced 
250,000 pounds, which is one-quarter of a 
million pounds, this past season. Has any 
beekeeper in this or other countries pro- 
duced a larger crop? 

The article, page 612, October, 1934, 
entitled, “A Worthwhile Honey Plant,” by 
A. L. Timblin, has brought many inquiries 
as to where the seed of Cleoma (C, spin- 
osa) may be obtained. We have received 
a eard from Mr. Timblin, stating that 
seeds for this plant may be secured from 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Courtlandt 
St., New York City. 


A telegram from W. E. Harrell, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Beekeepers’ Confer- 
enee, states that the N. R. A. action does 
not affeet shippers’ trade agreement; that 
the bee shippers are under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and can continue 
prices as in the past. Also if any state- 
ments sent out are found contrary to the 
above, they should be corrected. All in- 
formation relative to bee shipping code 
should receive the approval of J. M. Rob- 
inson, Managing Director of Bee Ship- 
pers’ Federation, Auburn, Alabama. 


During National Honey Week, Novem 
her Il to 17, among the broadeasts will 
be a talk on “New Method of Processing 
Improves Marketability of Honey,” by Dr. 
«. A. Browne, Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. The broad- 
cast will be made from Washington dur- 
ing the “National Farm and Home Hour,” 
November 15 at 1 to 1:10 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, over a network of 50 sta- 
tions. In addition, the same broadcast 
will be given at approximately the same 
time in the “Western Farm and Home 


” 


Hour.” This broadeast will go out from 
station KGO in San Francisco, November 
16, at 12:45 to 12:55 Pacific Standard 
time. The time will be 12 to 12:10 p. m., 
for those in Central Standard Time terri- 
tory, and 11 to 11:10 a. m., for those in 
Mountain Time territory. 





Replies to the open letter published in 
the October issue of the bee journals are 
being received at the time this is written, 
aad the Finance Committee feels very 
much encouraged, because already 19 
pledges have been teceived. Three of 
these letters are particularly inspiring. 
Mr. Chas. A. Brown, Saugus, Calif., sent 
a check for $20, to be used as a permanent 
ndowment fund, with the expectation 
that it will bring $1.00 per year to the 
Institute as long as it continues. Mr. 
Brown thereby has the unique distinction 
of starting an Institute endowment 
fund, as well as being the first life mem- 
ber of the Institute. Mr. Harry Harberg, 
Halsted, Minn., pledged 20 pounds of hon- 
ey per ton from his apiary as long as he 
keeps bees, or “as long as the Institute 
survives.” He is the first member to make 
such a pledge. Mr. Nathan Palmer, New 
London, Ohio, pledged $1.00 a year for 
five years and, in addition, % cent per 
pound for all honey he sells during that 
time. Several plans have been suggested 
for financing the Institute and undoubted- 
ly some definite plan will he decided upon 
at the Valdosta meeting. A plan is being 
worked out whereby an additional sum of 
money can be added to that given by Mr. 
Brown, so that by the end of the year at 
least $100 ean be invested with a trust 
company as the beginning of the perma- 
nent endowment fund for the Institute. 
It will be some time before the endow- 
ment fund can be made large enough to 
yield any great returns, but undoubtedly 
there will be others who will be interest- 
er in becoming foundation members, and 
during the course of years the trust fund 
should grow to a considerable extent. We 
wish to thank these beekeepers and others 
who may send in replies during the next 
month.—H. F. Wilson, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Madison, Wis, 
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Top—Drakenstein Apiaries, Stellenbosch, C. P., South Africa. Lower—Beekeeping in Soviet Union. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





sellers is not guar 
references are required. 


The reliability of honey 
anteed, although strict 





Lesser, 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 

EXTRA fine clover honey. 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill 

CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. 
Crane, MeComb, Ohio 

CHOICE white clover honey in 

F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's 
Apiaries, Clarksville, N ‘ 

CHOICE Michigan clover honey, 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

BEST comb and extracted clover honey. Por- 
terholm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan 








Case or car. Edw. 


‘cans. Wells B. 





60-lb. cans. 


Woodward 





new 60's. 








honey. M. 





550 CASES clover-basswood comb honey. 
Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7. 


SEND for honey prices. Discount for quan 
tity orders. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


NEW crop clover extracted, honey in 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


~ FINE quality New York State extracted hon. 
ev. Emery Horton, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 


WHITE clover 60's, 7%ec Ib. Light amber 
clover, 6%e Ib. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 


new 











WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. 

FANCY white comb. $3.25 case: No. 1 white 
$2.75: No. 2 white. or No. 1 amber. $2.25: 
white clover extracted, 7c. C. B. Howard, Ge 
neva. N. Y 

EXTRACTED wh'te elover heney n 5-lb 
pails and 60-Ib. cans. 1-Ib. sample, 20¢; new 
crop; also comb honey. F. W. Summerfield, 
Crand Ranids. Ohie 

NEW cron section comb hone. nice vhite 
stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 
and eight cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association. Denver. Colo 

NEW YORK State comb and evxtroeted hone. 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 


packages. Five-nound wails mv specialty. Fad 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Svracuse, N. Y 

RASPBERRY HONEY 
$6.00 a can. Tn 10-1b 
to and including 
Sample by mail 
Lake City, Mich 
FOR SALE Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honev. Don’t let your customers be without 


In 60-Ib 

eans bv mail, postnaid 
fourth zone. for $2.00 a 
20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 


eans for 
ub 

ean 
Son 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 





FOR SALE—Comb and 


. honey. 
Fred Gilson, Wauseon, Ohio. 


extracted 





CHOICE clover in new 60's, case or car lot. 
Wesiey Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 


NORTHERN Mic 


honey in new 60's. C. J. 
Mich 


SUPERB quality comb and extracted now 
ready. Prices on request. Howard Grimble, Hol- 
comb, N { 


higan raspberry and clover 
y Freeman, Mesick, 





FANCY clover honey and all other grades, in 

60s; one can or a hundred. Finger Lakes Api- 

aries, Homer, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Sweet clover, alfalfa, basswood 

blend, at 7e per Ib f. o. b Sample 10c. K. A. 
y 


Gallant, Cato, N 
EXTRACTED clover honey, first prize, at 
Ohio State Fair, 1934. Geo. H. Thomsen & 
Fremont, Ohio. 


son 


MICHIGAN finest white clover honey, in 60 
Ib. cans or carload Arthur Thayer & 
Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


CLOVER extracted, new sixties, case or ton 


case 


lots. Also comb. Satisfaction guaranteed. I. R. 
VanDevier, Medina, Ohio 

HARRIS can please you with faney white 
extracted. New cans. Case or carload. J. N 
Harris, St. Louis, Michigan 

1934 CROP clover honey. Comb in eight-case 
earrers, Faney, $3.50; No. 1, $3.00 per case 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y 

FINE clover honey in sixties, 7%e; chunk 
honey in 5-Ilb. pails, 10e¢ per Ib. Sample, 15e. 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville. Ohio 


well rip 
Sample on request 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend honey, 
ened, in new 60-lb. cans 
B. B. Coggshall. Groton, N 











RASPBERRY CLOVER New crop, finest 
obtainable, in 5-lb. pails 10¢: in 60s, &8%e 
Murray's Golden Apiaries, Clarion, Mich 


FIFTEEN tons, finest quality, northern New 
York clover-basswood honey Leroy C Keet, 
1003 Lerav Street, Watertown, N j 


MY fine crop of clover and basswood comb, 
25 fancy. 50 U. S. No. 1. and 25 
All in No. 1 bheeway Maynard 
St. Johns, Mich 

SALE-—Finest white clover extracted 
in new 60-lb. cans, &8e per lb. by ease of 
120 Ibs. or more. F. OO. B. Flint. L. S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


FINEST Michigan clover honey 


> cases cases 
No. 2 
seck 
FOR 
honey 


sections 


in new cans 


and cases. A little amber for baking purposes 
Write for vour requirements, FE. D. Townsend 
& Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 


NEW crop clover honey, best quality, new 
60-lb. tins, in lots of 1 to 5. at 7%e per Ib., 
larger quantities per Ib. It will please you 
W. D. Achord, Findlay, Ohio 

FINEST white clover honey $9.00 per case; 
choice lietht amber, mostly from sweet clover 
and alfalfa. $7.80 per 120 Ibs. net. Al 
new cans. Samples, 10¢ each in stamps. W. J 
Manley, Sandusky, Mich. 





case. 
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CHOICE clover honey, new cans 


mussen, Greenville, Mich 
WHITE clover honey, comb and 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 


Frank Ras 





‘xtracted 


WHITE clover and amber com) honey, all 


grades. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 
CHOICE clover honey in 60's; case, $9.00 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich 


WHITE light amber and amber honey, in 5, 
10 and 60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, 
New York 

FOR SALE Amber extracted honey in 60-lb 
drums, 6c per Ib. f. o. b. Geo. M. Sowarby, 
Cato, N 7 


~ GARLOAD or less, finest northern Michigan 


raspberry blend honey. George Jaquays, East 
Jordan, Mich. 
FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract 


ed in sixties. Sample, 10c. Also buckwheat comb 


C. Holm, Genoa, II 
FOR SALE—Hiltner’s quality honey, in 


new 

cans. We know it will please you. Ray C. Hilt 
ner, Continental, Ohio 

FOR SALE—White comb honey, all grades, 


liberal 
& Sons 


discount in quantity lots. N. B 


Jellevue, Ohio 


Querin 


~ FOR SALE—New crop clover honey in 5-Ib 
pails and 60-lb. cans, carload. H. B 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


~ WATER-WHITE extracted honey, 


case or 


ecarload. Write for prices. MelIntire & Sons, 
Fruitdale, South Dakota 
FINE quality clover-basswood honey, heavy 


bodied, in 60's 7« also 


7c. Harold Millville, Pa 
EXTRA white clover-basswood honey in new 


new pure buckwheat, 


Long, 


60 lb cans, 7TM%e per Ib : 4 cases or ove 7 
A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 

FINE quality white clover honey in new 
cans and cases. Sample, 15¢. Any quantity, case 


or carload. Frank R LeRoy, N. Y 


FINEST white clover honey in new 60's. $9.00 
per case, 120 lbs. Good 


Parmelee, 


amber honey, $7.50 per 


7000 POUNDS  clover-basswood honey in 
new cans and cases, 7%c:; 1500 pounds amber 
fall bakers’ grade, 6c. Valley View Apiaries 
Savanna, Ill 

HOWDY'S HONEY—White clover extracted 
in new sixties, carlot or less. Also amber. How 
ird Potter. Ithaca, Michigan. (Personal, 1200 


Massachusetts Ave Mass.) 


COMB and extracted honey, No. 1 white comb 
$3.00; light amber, $2.75; amber per 
6-case carriers. Water white clover ex 
per lb. White extracted. 6% c Ib. in 


Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y 


Cambridge 


$2.50 
ease, in 
tracted, 7e 


new cans 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 





only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers 

CASH for dark grades of honey. C. Jankow 


Illinois 


White 


ski, Gurnee 


WANTED extracted honey in 60-Ib. 


cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York 

~ WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity, and price Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 


~ WANTED 
shipping point 
& Cookinham 


Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 


N 


pound or 


| 


available and prices 


BEI CULTURI November, 1934 
WANTED Carlots or less of white clover 

extracted honey. Mail price and sample to 

Ciover Blossom Honey Co., Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED—Carloads 
ot extracted honey 
und best prices. C Ww. 
Wisconsin 


and less than carloads 
comb. Mail samples 


Aeppler Company, Ocon 


also 


omowoc, 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 


with us. Please send samples, state quantity 
California Honey Company, 
Hilamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth St., 


Los Angeles, California 





FOR SALE—t™ 





FRAMES—Standard Hoffman, $29.50 per 


1000; Jumbo, $33.00. Price list free. Northern 
Bee & Honey Co., Osceola, Wis 

PRICED TO SELL—Labels, sealing tape. 
hipping tags, and business cards. Mail Order 
Press, P. O. Box 320, Riverside, Calif 

ELECTRICAL comb honey cutting knives, un 
capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat 
$14.00. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit 


lichigan 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices 
prompt shipment. I[llustrated 
quest. We take beeswax in 
plies. The Colorado Honey 
Denver, Colo 


catalog 
trade for 
Producers’ 


upon re 
sup 


Assoc 


bee 


FOR SALE-—Fine 
cnuges Root quality 
and extracted 
Write us or drive 
of Detroit. Hlamilton 
Mich 


quality queen-mailing 

supplies; both comb 
honey. Orders filled promptly 
over M53, fifty miles north 
Bee Supply Co., Almont 


bee 





AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


BEES 





WIHTOLE e¢ 
sale in these 
teed free from 
teed the exact 


ploni of 


ecluinns 


bees, if advertised for 
must either be guaran 
discase, or, if guaran 
condition of and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement: or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will furnish a certifi 
cate of health from authorized bee in 


pector at time of sate 





not so 


the 


bees 


agree to 


some 





iTALIAN QUEENS 
tim Wintered 
Dp W Howell 


MOUNTAIN 
queens. Get in 
Bolling 

IT has been a pr 
business with 


mailed anywhere, 
$1.00 each: 10 


Georgia 


any 
ove! 50 


Shellman 


GRAY 
touch with u 


Co Bolling 


for $8 


and 
1935 


Caucasian bees 
for 
Ala 


your 


needs Bee 


vilege and 
each of 
for the opportunity 


Rockton, Pa 


Caucasian 


pleasure to do 
customers and we 


White Pine Bee 


our 
thank 
Farms 


vou 


FOR 1985 
and queens. Can book your orde1 
posit for April 1935 delivery at 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, 


nucle 
without de 


package bees 


code price 
Alabama. 


100 COLONIES Italians, 10-frame, painted 
(uaranteed free from disease. Requeened in 
September. Good wintering condition. Ideal for 
aueen and packages: $600 cash. A. V. Dowling 


Valdosta, Ga 





HELP WANTED 


Man to 
location in Florida 


Florida 
WANTED 





WANTED 
rood 


Indrio 


handle 200 colonies in 


Indian River Apiaries 


Experienced helper, 
ployment, single man, board and 
ed. Clover Blossom Honey Co 
St.. Columbus, Ohio 


steady em 
furnish 
Kossuth 


room 


712 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





GENERAL 


job printing. A. Matson, 2151 

Donaldson, Dearborn, Michigan 

BLUE VINE SEED—Six pods this famous 
honey plant mailed to any address, $1.00. On 
chard | Supply Co., Washington, Indiana 

WW. ANTED—To trade printing for honey 
Snapp Printing Co., Greenville, Tenn 

WANTED—To buy bees in South or half 
interest with some reliable party. Geo. Bray, 
Catskill, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—Bees and supplies or going api- 





ary in exchange for $1800.00 equity in modern 
6-room cottage in Chicago. Box 35, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

B sEEKEEPI E RS improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-vear-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25¢. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena. Kansas. 





DO YOU WANT BEES 


Live Delivery, On Time? 
Our 1934 lossage was 12 packages out of 
several thousand shipped. MERRILL’S 
QUALITY BEES are just as good as the 
best. Orders booked at 
Code prices. 

MERRILL BEE COMPANY 

BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI. ; 


Mississippi's Oldest Shippers 


without deposit 





York’s Package Bees 
and Queens for 1935 


Larger Outfit and Better Service 


Satisfied customers is the foundation of 
our business. Our search for better 
for foundation stock has not been con 
fined to this country alone. We have im 
ported several queens direct from north 
Italy with a reputation of being the 
hardiest strain of Italian known 
Our tests and experience with this strain 
have been highly satisfactory in every 
way. The queens are extra prolific which 
another advantage in favor of the ae 
tive honey producer We will turnish 
packages headed with these queens or 
the queens according to the demand in 
addition to our regular strain. Write us 
now 

Now is the time to arrange 
age bees for the coming season 
wait until the spring rush is on 
book your order now for delivery 
wanted. It is our opinion that prices 
will be the same anothet ison but if 
' fforent a itisfactory adjustment will 
be arrange ad. 


bees 


ern 


bees 


for your pack 
Do not 
Let us 
when 


sand Dadant’s Foundation 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


The Universal Apiaries 


JESUP, GEORGIA. 





GARON’S EXCELLENT 
HONEY-REARED “DIAMOND” 


BEES AND QUEENS 


at Code Prices for 1935. Meet us 
at the Valdosta, Ga., meeting in De- 


cember. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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Carniolans-Caucasians 


The 


queen rearing season is ended for this 
vear. We appreciate very highly and wish to 
thank our many customers for their valued or 
ders. More and more beekeepers are learning 
to appreciate the good qualities of these two 
aces. We are preparing for a better season in 
1935 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Package Bees 


for 1935 


J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 





Root Imported 
Stock Queens 


They Sure Do Lay Eggs 


Queens produced from stock secur- 
ed from northern Italy are causing 
some stir. The other day at a local 
bee meeting, E. R. Root asked Mel 
Pritchard to tell about our Italian 
queens from imported stock. Mel 
couldn’t tell a lie if he tried, so he 
got up and said something like this: 

“Well, the imported stock queens 


are not much to look at, in fact, 


they are not all uniformly mark- 
ed, some are quite small and dark 
colored, but they are reasonably 
gentle to handle and they sure do 


lay eggs.” Mel has put it just right. 


Che A. I. “Room (o. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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Your 
Opinion 


Counts 








WS 


We are doing our best to select the articles for GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE that will be of interest to the largest number of readers. 


YOU as a subscriber can check the following department and thus cast 


pe rr tn tt tnd dd 


vour vote, 


DEPARTMENTS— 


Market Report 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 





Kditorials 


From the Field of Experience. cana 





North, East, West and South 


Gleaned by Asking 





Heads of Grain from Different Fields... 


Foreign Department. 


Talks to Beginners.. 





Food De partment. 


es = Cl 


WHAT KIND OF FEATURE ARTICLES DO YOU LIKE? 


Small Beekeeper Operations? 


Large Beek« epel Operations?. 








Articles by University Men on Research Problems? 


Seasonal Information on Apiary Management 





Marketing Honey?.. 





Small roadside stand? 


Large roadside stand?.. 





Store Sales?......... ° 


House to House? 


TTT TIT TTTre 


I have.... ....colonies of bees, 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TO EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, MEDINA, OHIO Hi 
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WAX 


Wax worked into foundation on cash or trade ba- 
sis. Also accepted in trade for Bee Supplies, at 
WALTER T. KELLEY highest market prices. 





I also buy wax for cash. Write me how much wax you have and 
what you need, and I will make you a special offer this season. 


The Walter T. Kelley Company, Paducah, Kentucky 











Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 











Earn good money from the very 


PACKAGE BEES = panamnnyaraisa 
For 1935 beginning. Make candy at home in 


At Code Prices. Let us save you money by fur- ly. Expert teaches practical, money- 
nishing good queens with the packages. making methods by mail. Big profits 
all year round. Write for free details. 


TE 
The Crowville Aplaries, Winnsboro, At. 1, La. | cue saesyes TRATNING TNBZ hincton, D. C. 
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